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ditorial 


Cosoperation 


Efficiency. Co-operation and Efficiency ” is welcomed 


as an expression of opinion on some mission 
problems as. viewed from the home base. At first the move- 
ment for co-operation centred on the mission | fields. .- Aft 
present it is as active at the home base as here. In some cases 
pressure is being brought to bear, by those at the home base,: 
to bring about closer co-operation between similar agencies on 
the mission field. The following, quoted from a resolution 
.adopted in the 1914 Conference of Missionary Societies in 
Great Britain and Ireland, will indicate how the subject of 
co-operation is viewed in one section of the home base. 


.‘*Mission boards at home are drawing nearer together in 


many ways. This Conference is itself a standing proof of the 
growing spirit of unity in Great Britain and Ireland. ‘The 
Boards here represented have. given, and are giving, their 
“Support to many union enterprises on the field, and many are 
now engaged i in considering further plans for effective co-opera- 
tion both in China and elsewhere. . The Conference believes 
this to be in. accordance with. the Spirit of our Lord Jesus 


Christ. It assures the China Continuation Committee that all © 


well-considered schemes’ for co-operation receive very 
careful and sympathetic consideration. _ In most cases, from the 
nature of the ‘case, these, must be originated in China itself. 
- Often conditions at home. necessitate delay.in their. adoption 
which may seem irritating and tedious to mane on the field, but 


article by H. Weitbrecht 
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this does not imply disapproval of the principle of co-operation, 
or unwillingness to apply it wherever wise and possible. On 


the contrary, the Conference looks to the steady enlargement 
of area within which co-operation can be applied, and asks the 
brethren on the field to remember that in the achievement of 


the greatest ends, the progress is bound to be slower than many 
would desire.’’ 


* 

Tur article by Rev. W. G. Paton on 

Se Church Extension’’ gives some practical 
and Cosoperation. 

_ ° information on the working out of mission 

problems in one section of the mission fiéld. We desire to 

point out one or two things connected with the relation of the 

Chinese Church to the movement for Christian unity, which 

is, in the last analysis, the problem of ‘‘ Church Extension”? 


as it embraces the whole country of China. The problem 


of Christian unity is for Chinese Christians a different one 
from that which confronts their Western colleagues. The 
reasons which have brought the various missionary societies 
to consider the problem of unity will operate many times 
more intensively upon the Chinese Christians. They will 
both feel more the necessity for united effort and be freer to 
act in accordance therewith. Christianity must prove its 
unifying power in the face of the multitude of divisive 
tendencies in China which are always threatening to pull 
things apart. If Christianity cannot teach the Chinese how to 
work together, it has failed at a most critical point. It is_ 
sometimes said that the Chinese lack the organizing instinct. 
Like all generalizations this is only partly true, but, in so far 
as it is true, Christianity must furnish a motive which will 
supplement such organizing tendencies as already exist. All 
the benefits that can.possibly be derived from co-operation are 
needed by the Chinese Church in their tremendous conflict with 
the anti-Christian forces—a conflict which is only just beginn- 
ing! Consciousness of the solidarity of the Christian forces 
is needed in order that both Christians and non-Christians 
may realize the strength of the Christian cause. Churches 
united in evangelistic work have little time for the discussion 
of points of denominational difference. The Church in China, 
in its supreme hour of conflict, cannot afford to present a 
divided front, or to have its attention diverted from the main 


purpose “ a clashing of interests. 
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The article by A. W. March on ‘‘The Place 
The Study of of English in Education in China’? does not 
rene introduce a new subject. It is, however, based 
on a questionnaire and presents modern thought on the 
problem. The regulations of the Ministry of Education 
require pupils to begin English in the last year of the 
higher primary school, and to continue throughout the four 
years of the middle school. Schools in commercial centres, 
where English is needed, may begin this study one year . 
earlier. One Chinese correspondent, who should be well 
acquainted with the Government’s ideas on this subject, says 
that there is a feeling that the students are giving too much 
attention to English, thereby interfering with the study of © 
the Chinese language. Furthermore, it is felt that the present 
method of teaching English needs radical reform, the results 
attained being far from satisfactory. We understand that the 
Y.M.C.A. is planning to study the work done in the teaching 
of English in their schools throughout China, preparatory to 
making a report thereon, and bringing about such changes as 
are needed to meet modern conditions. Mission schools in 
common with government schools must aim to prepare men 
for life in China. That means a life work in their mother 
tongue. Looked at from this point of view, it appears that 
the position of English in education in China will occupy 
an increasingly subordinate position. 
Tre brief report of the province-wide 
campaign in Fukien that we publish in 
this issue is full of interest. It* focusses 
attention on a new phase of missionary work in China—wide- 
spread, comprehensive, evangelistic movements. We are 
fortunate in having in the same issue a careful discussion of 
the ‘‘Effects of the 1908 Revival in Manchuria.’’ The 
methods used in the Fukien campaign tend to produce better 
results than those in campaigns characterized principally by 
emotional fervour. 

Both the visible results and the new ‘problems evolved | 
out of the Fukien campaign are greater than were antic- 
ipated. Larger than ever is the opportunity, and heavier 
than ever the responsibility, which now face the Christian 
forces in Fukien. In view of the fact that other places are 
planning for just such campaigns, attention may well be | 


Fukien Evangelistic 
Campaign. 
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called to certain difficulties that were met with, in order that 
preparation may be made in advance for them elsewhere. 
It was found that there was a tremendous scarcity of Church 
members who were able to help conserve the results of such 
movements. The mass of the Christian forces, apparently, 
did not look beyond the special meetings. To increase the 
number of those who have experience in teaching the 
Bible to others is an immediate and pressing problem. We 
should again like to call attention to the possibilities of the 
Sunday School in this regard. A case in point is foun’ in the 
January 3, 1914, issue of the Sunday School Times. In. 
Scranton, Penn., a district where there was a strong foreign 
element and anti-religious sentiment, men’s Bible classes in 
the Sunday School were proved a great preparatory factor in 
producing the revival, and a strong conserving agency of — 
results afterwards. Eight thousand men were organized into 
classes of approximately one hundred each, and there were 
- added to Scranton’s 163°Sunday Schools 12,000 souls, four- 
fifths of whom were men. The use of the Sunday School would 
have the additional advantage of developing an existing agency 
rather than creating a new one, in which inexperience would 
be a more prominent and, consequently, a more retarding factor. 
Special attention also needs to be paid to planning for special 
meetings for women. In the Fukien campaign there was a 
great demand for such meetings. Those in charge of the 
campaign are convinced that the results would have been > 
greater among the women, had there been special women 
speakers for the women’s meetings. It was felt that some of 
the messages given were not adapted to audiences of women. It 
was found, furthermore, that the non-student class of men — 
present the most difficult problem in follow-up work. Unlike 
students they do not have the congregating habit or spirit. 

THE Language Study Commission ap- 
pointed by the China Continuation Com- 

mittee, at its last meeting, made in 
November last a tour of seven centres, where special work is 
being carried on in the preparation of missionaries. These 
seven centres are Peking; Weihwei, Honan ; Chikungshan, 
Honan; Hankow; Anking; Nanking ; and Yangchow. In 
addition, at two other centres this special work is going on, 
namely, Canton and — 
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The work in these places is in various stages of development. 
In the seven schools visited there were found 126 students. Some 
of the schools were expecting additional students in the near 


future. The two oldest institutions, those of the C. I. M., at | 


Anking and Yangchow, were at low ebb in the number of 
students, owing to the difficulty of getting new missionaries to 
the field. It would appear that with the proper development 
of the work in the sections concerned, there would, in normal 
times, be about 250 students. Add to this number the students 
in Canton and West China, and we see that the Missions have 
before them, in this special work of the preparation of new 
missionaries, a problem of great significance. 

‘In all but one of the centres visited, Hankow, a mission- 
ary is giving time to conducting this work, and at Hankow 
also one has been elected for this purpose by the committee in 
charge. But in only three centres, namely, Nanking, Yang- 
_ chow, and Anking, have missionaries been set apart perman- 
ently for the work of conducting language schools. 

The methods in use in these schools vary with the schools: 

they are a development of local conditions and limitations, 
rather than attempts to work out any definite ideals. One 
result of the visit of the Commission will be to unify the 
ideals towards which all such schools should work. All the 
schools visited are doing their work in the local dialect alone. 
The tendency seems to be for students to remain a year in the 
language school, finishing their language study i in the stations 
to which they are assigned. 
, The Commission not only gathered up all the practical 
information available, but also put what was obtained at the 
disposal of all directly interested. As a result of the con- 


ferences held, quite a number of changes have already been . 


made in the various schools. 

In referring to recent attempts to agitate the 
question of the term for God, we do it first 
to correct an impression made by a recent 
editorial note, appended to a letter on this subject, and in 
order that the movement started in Shanghai might not 
be seen out of its proper perspective. The fact that the 
literature thereof has been scattered widely need not be taken 
to mean that the movement is widespread. As far as the 
RECORDER is concerned, we have no desire to, or intention of, 


| An Unfortunate 
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assisting in any way the efforts to stir up this old controversy. 
While thus briefly stating our position, we will add also the 
thoughts which prompted the editorial note mentioned. 
Up to the end of 1913 about 61,287,723 copies of the 
Scriptures had been issued by the three Bible Societies working 
in China. Of these about 55,000,000 had the term Shangti. 
For the great majority of Chinese Christians this term now has 
the Christian meaning for God, and indeed ‘any term selected 
would require the Christian content of the idea of God before it 
would be of use. For these Christians usage has settled the 
matter. The question naturally arises: Why attempt to make 
this great body of Christians retrace the road they have trav- 
elled? If they could be persuaded (which happily is extremely 
unlikely) that ail these years they have been worshipping a false 
God, would not the resulting undermining of faith constitute 
an unprecedented problem? The Shangti, whom these multi- 
tudes of Chinese Christians worship, is not mistaken for one of 
the gods of China’s pantheon. Faith in God does not depend 
upon a term, but upon a conception which no term or phrase can 
couvey the first time of hearing. There is no proof, further- 
more, that the progress of Christianity has been specially 
retarded by any terms used in the attempts to propagate it. 
Indeed, some of the prominent Chinese workers, as for instance 
Rev. Ding Li Mei, who have been most blessed of God in 
winning their countrymen, habitually use the term Shangti. 
The same is true of many of the missionaries. While there is 
a minority who conscientiously prefer the term Shen, yet many 
of these, apparently, use indiscriminately literature having either 
term. And the fact remains that Christianity in China has 
largely been built up in connection with the use of this parti- 
cular term. Surely the fact that God’s blessing has been given 
in connection with the use of any term, should make us slow 
to use such term for the purpose of causing further disunion. 
| 

IN some cases the impression apparently exists 

that the minority—at least, those who cannot 

conscientiously use the term Shangti under any 
conditions—are in danger of having their consciences forced by 
the majority. For this impression we find no justification. It 
is primarily a question of demand and not of arbitrary decision 
by any body of missionaries or society. The demand for litera- 
ture with the term Shen is. not great and, in the case of the 


A Question of 
Demand. 
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Bible societies, has steadily declined of recent years. In the 
three years ending December 1913, of the 15,000,000 copies of 
the Scriptures issued by the three Bible societies, only 58,000 
had the term Shen and many of these had to be sold at specially 
reduced prices, to get rid of them. Yet the conscientious desire 
of the minority should not be ignored and, under the existing 
conditions of things, their needs can be met. With regard to 
general literature, such as is published by tract societies, the 
_ nine tract societies in China are neutral on the term question. 
They are willing to issue books in any term preferred by the 
author, provided that the books can be sold. In the case of 

several societies, however, there is no demand for literature with 
- the term Shen, and the provision in the constitution is a dead 
letter. The Chinese Tract Society, located in Shanghai, the 
centre from which the present agitation originates, stocks and 
sells constantly literature with all the terms. Of the three 
publishing houses in China, two habitually stock various kinds 
of literature with the term Shen: the other simply acts 
according to the demand made upon it. In Canton there 
is considerable demand for literature with the term Shen 
and, in the case of Bibles and general literature, the supply 
is met. The three Bible societies have no arbitrary rule 


in the matter. The practice of the B. & F. B. S.. and. 


the National Bible Society of Scotland is to issue Scrip- 
tures in the term Shangti. ‘This is, of course, to meet the 
demands as seen by them. The American Bible Society, 
however, constantly publishes Scriptures with the term 
Shen. In the twenty years, 1894-1913, of the 11,037,933 
volumes published by this society only 2,013,500—less than 


one-fifth—had the term Shen. In 1913, 1,701,045 copies were ~ 


published in the term Shangti, while 5,000 met the need for 


the term Shen. In 1914, however,’50,000 copies were published — 


with the term Shen. It is a question of demand. This 
society stands ready to print au edition in any term, provided, 
of course, that there is proof it will not become dead stock, 
which has been the fate of quite a little of the publications with 
the term Shen. ‘There is, therefore, no need to start another 
society to secure literature with the term Shen, nor does there 
seem to be need for anyone to feel that they are being forced to 
go against their consciences. ‘There is need, however, for 
some of the minority, to guard against steps that will look like 
an attempt to force the consciences of the majority. 
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The Sanctuary. 


‘| We make our church-going a solemn function, for which 
we put on our most expensive clothes—an odious practice which 
at once makes it difficult for our poorer fellow-citizens to join in 
our public worship and suggests to ourselves that in the House of 
God we are not sons and daughters in their home, but visitors 
paying a call. ... Here we come day by day as a matter of 
course. . . . Our fellowship with one another and our affection for 
our friends finds its expression here, and in finding expression 
becomes more real. If that were all, it would be a great deal; but 
also if that were all, any pagan shrine would do as well. All the 
religions of the world have been powerful to cement friendships 
already existing. If our worship is Christian in spirit as well as 
form it must do more than that. ‘If ye love them that love you, 
what reward have ye? Do not even the publicans the same?’ ... . 
It is not enough that we should honor God and fear Him; the 
average Mohammedan does that. It is not enough that we should 
feel the mystery of His Presence and the reality of the eternal 
world ; the Brahmin does that, and the Greek who was initiated at 
Eleusis did that. It is required of us that we should love Him 
with all our souls; and the test of our love for God is to be found 
in the width and the depth of our love for men. . . . The work of 
Christ leaves no one neglected; His love passes none over. And 
if we are being touched with His Spirit, the same will be true of 
us. If any man thinks that the dumb need of the heathen world . 
for what Christ alone can give is no concern of his, that man has 
not the spirit of Christ. If any thinks that the destitution of 
our own poor is no concern of his, . . . If any thinks that he has 
done all his duty by a tramp or beggar when he has refused to give 
“him money, . . . If any thinks that the smarting sense of injustice 
in our manual workers—growing steadily stronger and more 
sincere and expressing itself in continued labor unrest and 
repeated strikes—is no concern of his, that man has not the spirit 
of Christ. ‘Now if any man have not the spirit of Christ, he is 
none of His.’ ”’ 
Wo. TEMPLE: Repton School Sermons. 
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Co-operation and Efficiency 
H. U. WEITBRECHT. 

YHAT co-operation is now recognised as a factor of 
first-rate importance in missionary policy in shown by 
the place which it occupies in the FINDINGS OF THE 
CONTINUATION COMMITTEE CONFERENCES IN ASIA pub- 

lished by Dr. ,Mott in 1913. ‘With this volume before one, it 
might almost seem sufficient for the present purpose to advise 
our readers to study it, and that indeed we earnestly do. But in 
considering how to bring the principle of co-operation to bear 
with the greatest possible effect on our work, and perhaps 
also how to avoid pitfalls which beset the earnest following | 
up of any line of policy, there is room for the interchange of 
experience and view. During thirty-five years’ work in 
India I have often learned much from China and since then 
as Secretary of the British Board of Study for the Preparation 
of Missionaries, one has seen the practical working of a 
co-operative body at the home base. Perhaps, it may interest 

brothers and sisters in China to see how things look from the 
Indian point of view. As regards the Home Base I have 
written a little in one of the ‘‘ Kikuyu Tracts.’’ _—s 


by 


I, 

Notwithstanding, or perhaps because of, the wide current 
acceptance of co-operation as a ruling principle in missionary 
work, it is well to keep before us clearly exactly what we 
mean by the term. It is distinct from comity on the one 
hand and union on the other, and it stands midway between 
the two. The three bear much the same relation to each other 
as neighbourliness, partnership, and kiuship. Comity aims 
primarily at the avoidance of loss by friction and overlapping ; 
co-operation aims at increase of effectiveness by division of — 
labour and union of effort; union implies vital organic re- 
_ lationship based on unity of common life, and expressed in 

organised activity. At the second of these stages we are 


Nors.—Readers of the RECORDER are reminded that the Editorial Board 
assumes no responsibility for the views expressed by the writers of articles 
published in these _— | 
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The Sanctuarp. 


“© |) We make our church-going a solemn function, for which 
we put on our most expensive clothes—an odious practice which 
at once makes it difficult for our poorer fellow-citizens to join in 
our public worship and suggests to ourselves that in the House of 
God we are not sons and daughters in their home, but visitors 

paying a call. ... Here we come day by day as a matter of 
course. . . . Our fellowship with one another and our affection for 
our friends finds its expression here, and in finding expression 
becomes more real. If that were all, it would be a great deal; but 
also if that were all, any pagan shrine would do as well. All the 
religions of the world have been powerful to cement friendships 
already existing. If our worship is Christian in spirit as well as 
form it must do more thgn that. ‘If ye love them that love you, 
what reward have ye? Do not even the publicans the same?’ .:. . 
It is not enough that we should honor God and fear Him; the 
average Mohammedan does that. It is not enough that we should 
feel the mystery of His Presence and the reality of the — 
world ; the Brahmin does that, and the Greek who was initiated at ‘ 
Eleusis did that. It is required of us that we should love Him 
with all our souls; and the test of our love for God is to be found 
in the width and the depth of our love for men. . . . The work of 
Christ leaves no one neglected; His love passes none over. And © 
if we are being touched with His Spirit, the same will be true of | 
_ { gs. If any man thinks that the dumb need of the heathen world - 
_ for what Christ alone can give is no concern of his, that man has 
 @ not the spirit of Christ. If any thinks that the destitution of — 
Gg our own poor is no concern of his, . . . If any thinks that he has 
: done all his duty by a tramp or beggar when he has refused to give 
him money, . . . If any thinks that the smarting sense of injustice 
in our manual workers—growing steadily stronger and more 
sincere and expressing itself in continued labor unrest and 
repeated strikes—is no concern of his, that man has not the spirit 
of Christ. ‘Now if any man have not the spirit of Christ, he is 
none of His.’ ”’ : | 
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PEXIHAT . co-operation is now recognised as a factor of 
#4 first-rate importance in missionary policy in shown by 

the place which it occupies in the FINDINGS OF THE 

CONTINUATION COMMITTEE CONFERENCES IN ASIA pub- 
lished by Dr. Mott in 1913. ‘With this volume before one, it 
might almost seem sufficient for the present purpose to advise 
our readers to study it, and that indeed we earnestly do. But in 
considering how to bring the principle of co-operation to bear 
with the greatest possible effect on our work, and perhaps 
also how to avoid pitfalls which beset the earnest following 
up of any line of policy, there is room for the interchange of 
experience and view. During thirty-five years’ woik in 
India’ I have often learned much from China and since then 
as Secretary of the British Board of Study for the Preparation 
of Missionaries, one has seen the practical working of a 
co-operative body at the home base. Perhaps, it may interest 
brothers and sisters in China to see how things look from the 
Indian point of view. As regards the Home Base I have 
written a little in one of the ‘‘Kikuyu Tracts’’ published 
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Notwithstanding, or perhaps because of, the wide current 
acceptance of co-operation as a ruling principle in missionary 
work, it is well to keep before us clearly exactly what we 
mean by the term. It is distinct from comity on 7 one 
hand and union on the other, and it stands midway between 
the two. The three bear much the same relation to each other 
as neighbourliness, partnership, and kiuship. Comity aims 
primarily at the avoidance of loss by friction and overlapping ; 
co-operation aims at increase of effectiveness by division of 
labour and union of effort; union implies vital organic re- 
lationship based on unity of common life, and expressed in 
Organised activity. At the second of these stages we are 
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neither to be content with the lesser blessings of the first nor to 
act as if we had already attained the higher level of the third. 
Hence union, though it is our ultimate es is not our — | 
subject in this paper. 

The blessings of comity (and the Sedues entailed be its 
neglect) are manifold. A tract of some five thousand square 
miles in the Punjab was in recent years irrigated and colonised 
by the British government. Many Indian Christians migrated 
there and opportunities for evangelisation were promising. 
Two missions obtained sites for houses and churches in the 
central township, and there was some risk of overlapping and 
rivalry. As a result of fraternal conference the territory 
was delimited and work has proceeded in perfect amity as far 
as these two missions are concerned. Unfortunately all 
missions have not followed the same course. Roman Catholics, 
Salvationists, and others take their own way ; discipline ‘is 
impaired ; covetousness is excited ; and factions are encouraged. 
A good example of co-operation is found in the language 
schools which are happily growing up both in India and 
China. Funds, household accommodation, native teachers, and 
missionary linguists are contributed to the common stock from 
various quarters, and the result is already evident in more 
efficient language training at a cost which probably works out © 
less than that of the separate maintenance of teacher and taught. 
Such new schemes are at present in a state of unstable equilib- — 
rium, owing to shortness of funds and staff, but as a 
recognised need is — they tend to become stable 


organisations. 

| | | 

What are the main advantages that we should labour to 
gain from co-operative schemes ? I have already indicated two 
of them: efficiency in results aud saving of labour and 
expense. But the cause of co-operation will be badly served if 
we do not put the first of these in the foreground. It may well 
be that at the beginning of a co-operative scheme expense 
will have to be incurred, the reimbursement of which will not 
come at once. Meanwhile efficiency, and that reckoned on a 
far-sighted basis, will be its justification. So, in the case of 
-the language schools already referred to, a permanent addition 
to the evangelistic capacity of the missionary may well 
outweigh initial sacrifice of money or time. © 
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But, in addition to the uses mentioned, there are others 
which we have to set before us if co-operation is to be 
something more than missionary trades-unionism. Principal 
among these is the growth of mutual understanding and 
brotherly love. The only sincere and sufficient motive for all 
our work is love to the King and Saviour of us all and 
a desire to make others sharers in the blessings that He 
has brought us. And there is nothing that fosters this more 
than working side by side, in some measure under a common 
rule. We learn to ‘‘ consider one another to provoke unto 
love and to good works:’’ zeal is stimulated and courage 
grows. Furthermore, such carefully prepared and jointly 
executed work helps towards the solution of that greatest 
problem of all missionary activity—the removal of the racial 
barrier. The spirit of exclusiveness is essentially one in 
all its aspects ; overcome on the religious side it is weakened 
on the racial side ; and a dominant motive in co-operation is 
the desire to create such conditions in our work as may 
further the eventual unity of the church which knows no 


barrier of nationality. 
III. 


In considering the pitfalls to be avoided in setting forward 
organised co-operation I revert to the point just mentioned— 
its relation to the indigenous church. Our native brethren 
have their own ideas as to the way in which they would 
co-operate if there were no barriers of denomination. These 


ideas are sometimes vague, sometimes we should call them — 


crude, and it is not improbable that they may be lacking in 
historical perspective. But they are informed by an instinct 
which we lack of what is adapted to national atmosphere, life, 
and manners, and there is often more shrewdness in such ideas 
than we perceive. We want to get their point of view, 
natural and unforced, and to give it due weight in determining 
our conclusions and plans. 


When we have become eouvince of the need of co- - 


operation aud get into our stride in debating the creation of 
the necesssary organisation for giving effect to it, we are apt 
to imagine that the access of such machinery of itself in- 
creases power. It may, however, just as well prove to be 
only an extra burden on weary shoulders, unless we remember 
that the power for working it must also be provided. It is of 
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no use to set up machinery unless at the same time the 
requisite driving force is furnished, and therefore in all our 
plans for co-operation we do well to keep down the machinery 
to the absolutely essential, for we well know that each 
of the sections of work which we desire to unify is usually 
understaffed, and it is idle to suppose that by ingenious 
rearrangement the whole can be made to contain more energy 
| than the sum of the parts without addition from elsewhere. 
_ Hence it is of importance so to organise the new co-operation | 
_ that its committees or councils may relieve existing bodies by 
4 taking over their work or part of it, and thus set power free 
‘ for fresh tasks. If, e.g., the Missions of a province have each 
4 a Committee on Education, and if the provincial co-operative 
| Council on Education takes over the duties of these single 
| : bodies or most of them, and detaches for the purpose only a 
4 part of the members, there may be a positive saving of labour. 
| Another snare in dealing with co-operative organisations | 
is undue hurry for results which leads to depreciation of what 
have been attained. An organisation of this kind is doubly 
handicapped in that it has no control of finance without which 
all consultative bodies easily become unpractical, and besides 
_ this it has to make demands for the support of its operations on 
&§ the co-operating bodies. It must be allowed time to show its 
effectiveness, remembering that it is not a terminus but a 
trailhead whose first stages may and even should be advanced 
slowly if progress is to be sound; - each marks a step 
forward to a goal beyond. 
TV. 
We have become fairly accustomed since the Edinburgh 
; Conference to emphasise that the true basis of co-operation is 
not undenominational but interdenominational. But it may 
not be amiss to remind ourselves of the nature and consequences 
of this distinction. The former would ve that we desire — 
to propagate the irreducible residuum which is left after 
eliminating the points on which the denominations differ ; 
the latter means that we aim at the eventual inclusion in the 
life of the new churches of the special truths which the 
_ denominations at present vindicate in a more or less isolated 
form. But to get this eventual unity of comprehension we. 
must base our common work on the matters in which we 
actually do agree, so as to advance from these in the course of 
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fraternal co-operation to those matters in which as yet we do 
not see eye toeye. To extend the common work beyond the 
real limits of present unity, acting as if we were one on things 
in which we really differ, is likely to result, not in progress, 
but in misunderstanding, and so in hindrance to further 
advance towards the unity which is our longed-for aim. More 
particularly, let us, in dealing with our native brethren, not 
encourage the shallow view that the differences which divide us 
may be regarded in the lump as local controversies of European 
origin with which Asia has no, concern. Rather let us show © 
them with sincerity and charity the basal principles involved, | 
and explain that we aim to give effect to them iu such a way 
that we, as well as others, may each be able to bring the best 
contribution from our special heritage into the possesses 
which in God’s good time will be common to all. 


Church Extension 


W. B. PATON. 


“ HERE is that scattereth and yet increaseth ; there is 
that which withholdeth that which is meet, and it 
tendeth to poverty.’? We have here a principle far- 
reaching in its application, but in no sphere of life is 
it more apt than in that which relates to the life of the Church. 
Church extension is a sive gua non of the Church’s existence. 
_. But there are more ways than one of making an extension. 
There is, for example, what I would call the sectional method, 
the method which prevails for instance in the building of a 
wall. One stone is laid upon another, and all is held together 
by lime and mortar, but there is no organic connection 
whatever between the separate parts that make up the whole. 
‘This method is satisfactory enough when it is merely a matter 
of extending a wall. But it will be readily admitted that this is 
not the ideal method. ‘The strongest wall is not to be compared 
for strength with the gnarled oak. The oak, year in year 
- out, successfully resists the disintegrating forces of time and 
nature; indeed in spite of these, or even because of them, 
increases rather from strength to strength, sending out her 
mighty branches, which again break forth each in its myriad 
shoots, extending on all sides in bewildering profusion. The 
secret of the difference of course lies in the fact that here we 
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have an organism; root, stem, branch all knit together in 
living unity. The method by which the tree extends may be 
called the evolutional method (as contrasted with the sectional), 
the method of growth. Here development follows a perfectly 


natural process, all being held together and vitalised by a 


common energy. The health of the whole is affected by the 
health of each part. If the root be rotten, the whole tree will 
be full of rottenness. But if the root be sound there is 
sufficient guarantee that the whole organism will grow healthy 
and strong, will develop along lines that will assure some 
degree of permanency, being filled with a vitality that can 
from within resist external disintegrating forces, while at the 
same time adapting itself to environment and change. __ 

Any Church extension that is to be of lasting value must 
be along such lines as this. | 

What I desiderate then to be a question of the first impor- 
tance is to see that the root from which the Church is to grow 
and expand has struck déep and true. | 

In other words, we must look to our bases, each of which 
belongs to, and is an integral part of, that widely extended root 
from which the Church of Christ must grow. We must see 
to it that these are properly organised and adequately manned, 
before any extension worthy of the name can reasonably be 
looked for. 

It is now an axiom of missionary service that our greatest » 
task is to ‘‘train up the Chinese men and women who are to - 
be the Christian leaders of China.’’ These words are to be 
read among the ‘‘Findings’’ of the China Continuation 
Committee of March 1913 ; and to them there is appended the 
statement ‘‘ Mission stations and Mission institutions which 
are habitually undermanned, cannot meet the emergency in 
China to-day.’’ And yet this is the chronic condition of our 
Mission stations and Mission institutions. While this is so 
how can we speak of Church extension, vitally important 
though we believe it to be? ‘‘A self-propagating Church’’ we 
admit ‘‘is the goal of all Mission work.’’ ‘But if the Church 
is to be self-propagating, the supreme importance of the spiritual 
and intellectual condition of the leaders of that Church must 
be at once recognised. ‘That being so, the time given to, and 
the method adopted for, the training of these men must claim 
very earnest and careful attention. Church extension is vitally 


compromised by failure here. 
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It will, I think, be readily admitted that a very potent 
_ reason why the Church is not extending as it ought, is due to 
the unsatisfactory behaviour or open’ misconduct of many of 
those actually employed in the very work of Church extension. 
And this in turn is at least in part due to the fact that these 
men have left our theological halls immature ; that in many 
instances the invaluable time set apart for their training has 
been curtailed through limitation of staff, or those responsible 
for the training of these men have been so overwrought with 
other duties, that they have had no leisure for any but 


didactic work of the class room. That personal intimate 


contact with the student, of such incalculable value for the 
moral and spiritual uplift of a young man, and for the 
inspiration of ideas that shall bear fruit throughout all his 
subsequent career, is perforce to a very large extent neglected. 
Here is a great weakness in our Church extension work. The 
men whom we employ for this end are in too many instances 
' deplorably weak. There is a lamentable lack of virility of 
_ character and Christian enthusiasm. So much of the mis- 
sionary’s energy is dissipated in trying to buttress up their weak 
characters. ® The good name of the Church is too often com- 
promised by their inconsistencies. Lazy careless habits tend to 
become the rule. The ordinary Church member too readily 
catches the infection. And instead of having a self-propagating 
Church, we have a weakling not worthy of the name of a 
Church, indeed a positive cumbrance to the ground, the Church 
herself standing in the way of her own extension. Much of this 
evil might be avoided if better attention could be given to the 
training of the men we send forth. But such training can 
not be given till our Mission stations and Mission institutions 
cease to be so pitifully undermanned. 
_ While then admitting fully the importance of Church 
extension, what I claim to be of primary aud immediate impor- 
tance is CONCENTRATION, a thorough and adequate equipment 


of our different Mission centres, which are the bases from’ 


which extension must be made. : 

Let me not be misunderstood. I place no value on the 
school, college, or hospital as ends in themselves, I thoroughly 
_ agree with the sentiment that ‘‘schools, colleges, hospitals, all the 
valued means of bringing Christ to the individual life, are 
useful in the measure that they plant a self-propagating Church; 
in so far as they fail to do this, they come short of their goal.”? 
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It has been well said that ‘‘a concentrated mission may be a 
great prison or a great market. It may bea safe in which all 
the best intellect of the day is shut up, or it may be a mint 
from which the coin of new thought is put into circulation.’’ 
When I ask for concentration it is that it may lead to circula- 
tion. I am aware of the danger of the claim I make. Dr. 
Price of Nanking has recently remarked: ‘‘Central stations 
are becoming bigger and more expensive and the larger and | 
more expensive they become, the less radiating power they 
seem to have.’’ This certainly is not as it shonld be. There 
is something radically wrong when there comes to be a diminu- 
tion of radiating power ; indeed it may be submitted that such | 
a station fails to fulfil its vazson d’étre. CENTRALISATION AND 
EXTENSION SHOULD BE INTER-DEPENDENT. Advance should 
be made in proportion to the power generated from the base, 
and as advance is made, reaction will set in, appearing in an 
access of enthusiasm upon the workers at the base and a 
consequent increase of geterating power. This is the other side 
of the principle enunciated at the beginning, ‘‘ There is that — 
scattereth and yet increaseth.’’ It is an illustration in the spirit- 
ual sphere of Newton’s famous postulate, ‘‘ Action and reaction 
are equal and opposite,’’ and has found exemplification again 
and again in the history of the Church all down the centuries. 
This need not be enlarged upon here. It readily admits of veri- 
fication by any who care to make the necessary investigation. 

From the discussion of general principles, I now pass to 
some practical considerations having regard more especially to 
the subject of Church extension in unoccupied areas. 

1. Primarily, something must be said about DELIMITA- 
TION OF THE FIELD in which each Mission has to work. © 

There is a danger sometimes lest our energies be dissipated | 
and we fail to accomplish any solid advance because we are 
obsessed by the temptation to fling our lines too wide. Our 
passion for the evangelization of the world in this generation, 
while entirely praiseworthy, is apt to lead us to indulge in a 
feverish activity singularly ineffective, because necessarily so 
superficial. On account of this, the limitation of one’s sphere 
of operations is a principle of great importance and a principle 
too which can be urged with confidence, as having the sanction 
of the Master Himself. He who came to be the Saviour of the 
world, yet limited his sphere of oT to the nae sheep of 
the House of Israel. | 
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It would seem then to be a very sound policy which impels 
a Mission at the outset of its work to take a survey of the field 
at its disposal, and deliberately set a boundary round the sphere 
of its proposed operations ; this boundary to be determined by 
various considerations, strategic importance, natural expansion 
and so forth, but not least in view of the actual resources of 
the Mission in question, so far as they allow of being estimat- 
ed, being careful of course to leave ample room for the exercise 
of a noble energizing faith, indispensable to the success of any 
Christian enterprise. In marking out the boundary of a Mis- 
sion’s operations, I do not mean that the lines are to be drawn 
so narrow as to make it possible to at once occupy the whole 
field. In the sphere allotted to each, there must be adequate 
space for reasonable expansion, in which the increasing energies 
of the Church can be absorbed. The point in making any 
limitation at all, is to conserve these energies, that they may be 
productive of the highest results; to guard against the dis- 
couragement that arises from attempting to do more than one 
is reasonably able to perform; and to avert the loss of power 
which sometimes threatens to arise through the overlapping of 
different agencies all engaged in the same work, with the same 
end in view, though using different methods in its attainment. 

How this delimitation of territory can be effected is perhaps 
a question of some delicacy. It must in some’ measure be 
- determined by questions of material considerations, the resources 
in money and men, of each Mission engaged in a province. It 
should further be a matter for mutual arrangement between 
Mission and Mission, the result of a statesman-like survey of a 
whole province, so that no part of a province be neglected, each 
Mission available having each its allotted sphere,-all working 
in unison, not at cross-purposes one with the other. This 
calls for a large-heartedness and brotherly-mindedness truly 
- Christ-like, which in itself would be of incalculable potency 
in the extending of Christ’s Kingdom. In its practical working, 
though, it is admittedly a problem of considerable difficulty, 
‘but one which in these latter years has been in a measure 
simplified by the establishment of Provincial Councils and 
Federations whereby the members of different Mission bodies 
are drawn together for the discussion of questions of this 
sort with wider knowledge and better understanding of each 
other’s aims, much to the advantage of the Kingdom of God 


in this land. 
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2. When this prior question of delimitation of the 
field has been settled, there emerges a secondary one, 
scarcely of less importance, vzz., the DIVISION OF ONE’S | 
ALLOTTED FIELD into suitable centres from which to forward 
the work. 

By way of illustration of the problem that i is here specially 
contemplated, let me revert to the situation that prevails in 
the district. where the writer is at work. Roughly speaking 
this field stretches over an extent of something like 250 miles, 
and that not in one continuous line. There is so wide a gap 
between the districts worked respectively in the north and the 
south as almost to amount to separation into two distinct fields. 
To work efficiently so extended an area as this from one centre 
is obviously out of the question, so we have been forced to 
consider its division into convenient centres, in each of which 
missionaries shall be resident. © 

Given the desirability of such Sivislon of the field, by. 
what principle should it be determined? Setting aside the 
question of geographical position, strategic importance, local 
conditions, the securing of a site and so forth, each and all of 
which must obviously enter into and modify the final decision, 
there is, as it seems to me, one underlying principle that we 
should be careful not to overlook, The unity of the field must 
be preserved. If the centres into which the field is divided are 
so far apart, as to take say a fortnight for any communication 
to come and go between them, such unity would be exceedingly 
difficult to maintain, and instead of the work done from the 
centres merging each into the other, as ideally should be the 
case, there would inevitably be set up a tendency to separation, 
which must in the long run militate against the efficiency of 
the work done. The important aim then to be kept in view 
is unity in extension. We must send forward, as it were, 
advance lines, to operate at strategic points in the field we 
desire to occupy. But if any permanent occupation is to be 
accomplished, every fighting force must work in harmony 
each with the other, along the line of a consistent and carefully 
organized plan. It does not follow from this that at each 
position the fighting force must be uumerically equal. The 
strength and formation of each will depend on the strategic 
value of the position to be occupied. But it does follow, and 
is of the first importance, that easy communication can be 
maintained between the main bodies engaged iu the campaign. 
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Only so can the campaign be brought to a successful issue, 
and decisive results be secured. | 

3. Assuming now that our centres have been determined 
upon, and that by means of evangelists, colporteurs, and other 
suitable agencies, the light of Christianity has been kindled 
in many of the towns and villages in the district for which the 
missionaries at the centre are responsible, the question will 
arise, sooner or later, of the building of churches and the 
OPENING UP OF OUT-STATIONS. In reference to these out- 
stations I would like to be allowed to make one or two 
remarks. 

And, first, I think that care should be exercised that 
_ these out-stations should not be too near together. On general 
principles one would desiderate that ten miles should be a ‘ 
minimum distance between the stations. Of course exceptional 
circumstances might lead one to modify such a statement as 
this, but what little experience I have had has led me to the 
surmise that the undue multiplication of out-stations is a 
mistake. With our present resources it is impossible to keep 
them properly manned, and moreover on a2 priori grounds, it 
would seem a wiser policy for isolated communities of Chris- 
tians to unite in one common cause, than for each to seek to 
maintain its own little congregation at the expense of the 
Mission. Ideally, of course, each should grow and become 
a larger congregation, but actually in many instances this has 
not proved to be the case. On the contrary, the smallness of 
the numbers has led the Christians to lose heart, the cause has 
consequently dwindled, and the missionary is distressed by the 
spectacle of two struggling congregations at no great distance 
one from the other, which, united aud with the inspiration of 
a common fellowship, might prove a source of strength to the 
Christians and to the Church at large. 
_ Further, the mention of out-stations raises the question of 
the preacher located at these out-lying places. Very much 
indeed of the success or failure of this extension work depends 
upon the kind of preacher employed. Again and again have 
I noticed in my cvuntry itineration that where the preacher 
is a man of spiritual fervour, charged with a message, 
_ there the Church flourishes, and the reverse is also true. This 
has led me to the conclusion that we cannot be too careful as 
to the men we admit into our theological colleges for training. 
I have noticed that emphasis is being laid on this iu many 
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quarters just now. I was particularly interested in Dr. Bash- 
ford’s article in the August RECORDER on-Methodist Mission 
policy. Dr. Bashford attributes the success of Methodism in 
China to her method of creating ministers and Christian work- 
ers. No doubt this is a most important matter. Indeed it. 
may be said that the crux of the situation lies here. With the 
provision of an earnest, courageous, painstaking, persevering, 
God-inspired body of preachers, men with a purpose anda 
conscience, we would be far on our way to the solution of this 
problem of Church extension. To this end we need to exer- 
cise the greatest care in the choice of men we admit into the 
training hall. The pressure of the demand for preachers is 
apt to make us too ready to accept those who apply. But 
what I fear more (for the danger is more subtle and less 
easily guarded against) is the tendency on the part of the 
_ Chinese to assume that any lad who has passed through the 
high school, and done a few years’ elementary school teach- 
ing, will necessarily, if he so desires, be admitted into the 
theological college, provided he be a baptised member of the 
Church. There is many a baptized member of the Church 
quite unsuitable for the preacher's office. I feel persuaded 
that we must review our methods in the choice of our preachers, 
if a greater success is to be secured in our Church extension 
work. Far better have six men in the college, Spirit-filled, 
caught by Christ’s passion for the souls of men, than sixteen 
who may be well-versed in Christian truth, but who are 
possessed with a formal conception of their office, and like the 
members of the Laodicean Church are neither cold nor hot. | 

4. But assuming that we have men among our preachers 
of the type which I desiderate, I appreciate full well the con- 
ditions under which they labour, the discouragements they 
have to face, the loneliness, the depressing influence of their 
environment. I have a large sympathy with them in their 
‘‘worries.’? They are doing a noble work under the most 
difficult and trying circumstances. It must be terribly hard 
to keep their spiritual life aglow, and their enthusiasm 
keen. They need backing. It is with this end in view 
that our last Presbytery appointed a nae | of PRESBYTERY 
EVANGELISTS. 

The whole field has been divided into Solar districts. Four 
bands of evangelists have been appointed, one for each district. 
Among these meu we have ordained pastors, licentiates, preachers 
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and elders, all appointed by Presbytery. The idea is that where a 
- cause is weak, ora preacher feels discouraged, he may summon to 
his help members of the band allocated to his district. Where 
members of the band deem it desirable, they may, on their own 
initiative, institute an evangelistic campaign in any part of their 
_ district, in conjunction with the preacher stationed there, and 
in co-operation with the local Christians of the place. In this 
way it is hoped that where zeal has begun to flag, there may 
come an access of enthusiasm by the inspiration of fellowship ; 
furthermore, a body of men is always available for direct 
evangelistic work. 

With this remark I must close. I hope that nothing I 
have written will convey the impression that I disparage the 
work that has already been done, or take a pessimistic view of 
the future. Much that might have been written full of hope 
and cheer, has been left unwritten. The purpose of this paper is 
to consider problems, and these are some of the problems which 
seem to the writer most pressing. Far from yielding to 
pessimism, the tendency of the writer is in the opposite direc- 
tion. I heartily appreciate and endorse the sentiments of Dr. 
Lavington Hart, as expressed in a recent contribution to the 
Missionary Press Bureau :—‘‘ There is much to make us believe 
in the wave theory of the propagation of truth. There ate 
movements to and fro, there is ebb and flow, and he who only 
sees the waves with their mutually antagonistic and self- 
neutralising motion forgets the propagation and disbelieves in 
the invisible but very real advance. There are of course back- 
ward sets of the tide. But in spite of them all there is the 
advance of that irresistible Kingdom, which comes unobserved, 
for it is already within the people of the land. No longer a 
foreign importation, Christianity is now indigenous to China.’’ 
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The Place of Social rN in an Evangelistic 
Campaign 
R. M. HERSEY. 


N approaching the question of the relation of social neste 
to evangelism we do well to start with a clear perspec- 
IT] tive. We should remember our aim in the establish- 
ment of the Kingdom of God on earth. Our passion is 
to relate individual souls to Jesus Christ and to make His life _ 
the living force in the hearts of men. We long to have society 
learn the spirit and reality of the ‘*good tidings.’? Wego to 
our work with the conviction that social progress depends upon 
social efficiency and we believe that there can be no social 
efficiency apart from the principle of service. We are learning 
that progress depends upon. the second great commandment. 
The conception of ‘‘ Who is my neighbor’’ is ever enlarging. 
We see that the same love which the mother has for her babe 
and the father has for his son must be applied uot only in the 
home but in the community and the ever-widening circles of 
the nation and humanity. 

The adventures which are being made in service to society 
are most encouraging and promise much for the future. We 
refer not to the inspiring social movements of the West but 
rather to the humble endeavors which are being made to lead 
Chinese students into some definite form of service. Attempts 
at social service, although somewhat sporadic, are now becoming 
general throughout China. Schools for the poor are being 
organized, students are returning to their homes endeavoring — 
to serve there as well as in the village communities. In many 
centers students have delivered lectures along social lines, 
debated social questions, and in some cases have undertaken 
investigations which have revealed social needs. Play-grounds 
are being started in a few centers and interest in children is 
being greatly stimulated. We here mention briefly some of the 
activities of students in connection with Bible 
classes in the city of Tientsin. | 

As a means of introducing social service, several city-wide 
campaigus among students have been successfully organized. 
On one occasion 175 students, who were tnembers of the Bible 
classes, wrote essays expressing their needs regarding the best 
methods for accomplishing certain forms of social service. 
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Prizes of twelve, eight, five, three, and two dollars were offered 
for the best compositions, and the best essays were published 
in the newspapers. It is significant to mote the emphasis 
which the students chose to make: ‘Twenty-four essays were 
on “Personal Hygiene,’’ twenty-three on ‘‘ Starting Half-day 
and Night Schools,’’ twenty-one on ‘‘Establishing Public 
Lecture Halls,’’ sixteen on Promoting Play,’’ fifteen on 
‘‘Service in Home Villages during Vacation ,’’ eleven on 


Suppression of Opium.” 


At the end of last year the Social Committee of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association prepared fifty thousand welfare 
calendars in simple colloquial for distribution among the homes 
of the city. Ou the calendar were printed twelve short para- 
graphs relating to themes of vital importance to the home and 
to the young. At the top of the calendar appeared ‘‘ Social 
Welfare New and Old Calendar’’ in large characters. Under- 
neath was a picture of a boy accompanied by statements 
asserting that the young are the hope of the nation and the 
home. The paragraphs were on the following topics: Per- 
sonal Hygiene, Public Hygiene, Prevention of Dissipation, 
Recreation, Plural Wives, Education, Moral Instruction, 
Cruelty to Children, Opium Reform, Prevention of Disease, 
Foot Binding, and Family Instruction. The calendars were 
distributed by students. A student committee, composed of 
representatives from twenty-one schools and colleges, eighteen 
of which were government institutions, met and made plans 
for the campaign. A map of the city was cut into sections and 
the representative from each institution took a division, which 
was carried to his school as a guide in making plans for 
distribution, A committee in each school made plans for the 
distribution in their respective localities. In some cases the 
maps were enlarged so that the exact location of every street 
and alley could be seen. On the day appointed the calendars 
were sent to the schools. The distributors were divided into 
‘bands of four, each band taking a definite street or neighborhood. 
In nearly every case the number of calendars proved insufficient. 
In one instance forty students started out with 4,500 calendars 
_which were all distributed in about two hours. So eager were 
they to continue the work that they telephoned asking for 
thirty thousand more, which number, of course, could not be 
supplied. Three hundred and eighty-five students took part in 
the campaign and over one hundred others took limited 
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numbers back to their home villages for their friends and 
_ neighbors. 

Some months later, when the hot = was coming on, 
the same student bodies united in distributing 100,000 leaflets 
setting forth the dangers of flies, mosquitoes, and rats. The 
tract was headed with the picture of a fly. Practically the same 
methods were employed as in the case of the calendar campaign 
except that the leaflets were given out in tea houses, shops, and 
on the streets, as well as among the homes. The experience 
gained in the former campaign made the second undertaking 
much simpler. Eighteen different institutions co-operated in 
the undertaking, about three hundred students taking part. 
‘Twenty students from a Catholic school joined with the other 
schools and did their part faithfully. | 

As a result of our limited experience in service we venture 
to draw the following conclusions : 

1. Social service has been found to a a helpful method 
in interesting students in Bible study and Christianity. After 
the second of the campaigns mentioned the enrollment in Bible 
classes in Tientsin was greatly increased. In one institution 
where a Bible class failed during the first term after the 
Eddy meetings, a group of some ten or twelve students was 
enlisted in the distribution of literature. Immediately following 
the campaign the students made application for the re-estab- 
lishment of their Bible class. The result was a’successful class 
for the following am three of the leaders eanng received in 
the Church. | 

2. Social service helps in leading students ento the Chris- 
tran life. Many of the 212 students who were related to the 
churches as a result of the Bible study campaign in Tientsin 
have given their testimony that they were led to their decision 
because of attempting to render service to others. One student 
who attended the student conference this year gave a strong 
testimony of the influence of social service upon him. He said 
that when he entered the college he had no idea of becoming a 
Christian, but when he consented to help in some social service 
for the villages near the college he experienced the spirit “ 
Christianity and soon decided to become a Christian. 

3. Social service zs contributing much in the gaining of a a 
Christian experience. ‘Through service students are learning 
the essence of Christianity. It is the laboratory method in 
Christian experience. Only a short time ago a student in telling 
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of his experience in teaching a group of children near his home 
how to play, confessed that for the first time he understood the 
compassion and love which Christ had for others. He had 
learned through doing. 

4. Social service develops leadership. After graduating 
from a government school in Tientsin one student returned to 
his home village to find a group of his old playmates, all 
belonging to good families, who were still in ignorance and 
aimlessly wasting their time. His heart was profoundly moved 
when he considered his own advantages and was brought face to 
face with their neéd. From the Board of Education in Tientsin 
he secured an outline of the course of study pursued by the 
primary schools and opened a school in his own home. For a 
period extending over several months, for six days each week, 
he faithfully devoted himself to the instruction of teu of his old 
friends. It was my privilege to make a visit to this home and 
see the splendid work being done. Every morning at eight 
o’clock the class was called to order and for four hours 
recitations were heard with short intervals for physical drills | 
which were considered an essential part of the program. 

The same student interested his father in opening a lecture 
hall on one of the main village streets. The routine of regular 
lectures was varied on one occasion by an amateur play given 
by the boys of the village. The author of the play was the 
same student who not only composed the lines but also trained 
the village lads to take the various parts. The climax was 
reached when one of the leading players was led to accept 
Christianity. The difficulties and objections so common to all 
were so cleverly met that many, including the student’s father, 
were deeply moved. As a direct result of such work the 
student’s home became the educational center for the whole 
village. Over one hundred students were gathered in primary 
schools. Later a religious inquirers’ class was opened, bringing | 
together the best minds of the village. Speakers were secured 
from Tientsin to address the inquirers and confer with them. 
It should be noted that one result of such faithful service has 
been that the student has decided to enter Christian work and 
is now preparing for his life work. 

- If the conclusions made are warranted it is clearly our duty 
to give more attention to promoting social service not only 
among students but among all classes who are touched by the 
church and its auxiliary organizations. The spiritual results of — 


Mr. Webster.* Coming from Korea into prepared and expect- 
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service are sttire to be greater with the server than with the 
ones served. Yet while this fact is prominent in our minds as 
we seek to promote service we must not lose sight of the 
hope and relief which the helping hand may bring to the 
needy and of the possibility of creating a social consciousness 
of the need of change. 3 


Effects of the 1908 Revival in Manchuria 


A. WEIR. 


church was stirred to its depths by an unprecedented 

experience. We have had other partially similar move- 

ments before and since 1908, but none so striking or 
widespread. Visitations of this kind may come again in the 
near or more distant future, and the present seems a suitable 
time for trying to form some estimate of the effects of the 
Revival and their permanent worth. The matter so closely 
concerns what is most vital in our whole work that surely its 
lessons should have a very practical bearing and value. 

Needless to say, the subject bristles with difficulties. Can 
we say what features in the present complex life of the Church 
are due to the experiences of 1908, and isolate these from the 
effects of normal development ‘and of other experiences? Or 
must not a ‘‘ generation pass before a fair and true appreciation 
of the results of the Revival can be formed’? ? There is force 
in both these objections, but they tend to neutralise each other. 
Thirty years hence it would be impossible to get many of the 
data that are now available. 

But even now it is far from easy to pbtain reliable, exact, 
and full information. Indeed, so few were the replies to the 
questions I issued, and so scanty the information, that I 
doubted the advisability of trying to form an estimate without 
fuller data. But as the replies were from different points of 
view, came from widely-separated centres, and were often based 
ou careful inquiry, I decided to go on with the attempt. | 

First, then, let us recall a few of the main characteristics 
of the Revival. They are fresh in most of our memories, and 
live in the vivid pages of the letters written and collected by 


Ss: years have come and gone since the Manchurian 


*«* Times of Blessing in Manchuria,’’ Methodist Publishing House, 1908. 
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ant hearts at Liaoyang the movement spread rapidly over the 


greater part of our Church, both city and country stations. 
The most common mode of propagation was the telling of 
what had occurred in Korea and in other centres by men who 
had seen and felt the power of the movement. Usually about 
the third day of the meetings came an overpowering sense of 
sin, agonized cries, and an anguish that could be relieved only 
by public confession of the definite sins that weighed on the 
- newly-awakened conscience. The heart-broken prayers of the 
penitent were aided by the simultaneous, audible prayers of all 
present. Hymn-singing sometimes quieted waves of excitement. 

As tokens of repentance, memorials of deliverance, and 
pledges of a new life, generous gifts were offered, and promises 
made for the future. It was a time when the secrets of many 
hearts were revealed, and the sinfulness of sin realized ; when 
prayer had a new note of directness and power, and men freely 
consecrated themselves to God’s service. Many who seemed 


hopelessly cold, and some who knew little or nothing of 


Christianity, were also drawn into the movement and were 
seemingly affected just as deeply as others. 

But some elements of weakness and danger were more or 
less apparent. Suggestion, imitation, and infection had a 
powerful influence, especially on those of unstable nervous and 
meutal build. Sometimes school children would confess sins 
of which they did not even know the meaning, or grown men 
coufess murders that seem to have been purely imaginary. 

Mass movements of this kind have immense possibilities 

of both good and evil, This we can see by the history of 
revivals in all ages of the Church, as wellas by analogous 
movements in other religions or in politics. There were 
-extravagances and crudities in this revival as in others; but 
if we compare it with the Welsh Revival of 1904; the 
Ulster Revival of 1859; or with those under Wesley or 
Jonathan Edwards in the eighteenth century, we shall find 
there was a great measure of sanity and restraint in the 
Manchurian movement. | 

Our main object at present, however, is not to recall the 
special characteristics of the Revival movement, or enter into 
_ the fascinating questions of individual and crowd psychology 
which it suggests or to compare it with similar roy ansertis:t but : 
rather to ask what has been the outcome. ‘*Byitheir fruits: 
ye shall know them is the test of movements “men 
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Before trying to summarise data and opinions on this 
point, let us see what is suggested by some figures covering the _ 
whole church. I have had too long experience of the difficulty 
of getting correct or even consistent statistics to set too much 
store by figures. And of course at the best they give only an | 
external and very imperfect view. But after all they are the 
most objective standard we have, and give a broad basis that 
eliminates local peculiarities. Here are some comparative 
statistics of Synod for the years since 1905, before which there 
was a break owing to the Russo-Japanese war. 

1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 I910 I91f roI2 1913 


Total baptisms during year .... 15327 | | 1,474 | 3,496 | 2,713 | 2,923 | 2,159 | 1,867 | 1,748 


| 125] 97] | | 136] 26] 68 
b 
Aveptsed member | 2.87 | 1.88 | 1.68] | 1.45 | 1.26 | 1.630 


®[Owing to special circumstances the contributions for 1 and 1906 are ebaceuinitly 
high. Somes still uncorrected error probably makes that for 1913 higher than it should be.] 


Notice how high arg figures both for baptisms and con- 
tributions in the years 1908-1910. Those for 1908 are highest | 
after which there is a steady decline. The rapid decrease in 
average contribution, only temporarily checked in 1908, gives 
food for serious thought. ‘These figures seem to indicate that, 
taking the church as a —— about 1911 som Revival became 
a spent force. 7 

A similar conclusion is suggested he | the statements of 
several correspondents, The public confession of sins, which 
was so marked a feature of the Revival, stopped very soon. 
Simultaneous prayer continued longer, and is still kept up in 
some places, but is now unusual. Of the promises made in 
1908 of contributions in money or work, some are carried out 
faithfully to the present, but these are probably a very small 
proportion of the whole. Most one-payment donations, or 
promises extending over a limited period, say two years, seem 
to have been carried out. But faithful continuance in well- 
doing is specially rare in China, and the Revival forms no 
exception to the weakness so aptly described as ‘‘tiger’s head 
and serpent’s tail.’ 

Que of the most hopeful features of the Revival was the 
quickened seuse of directs 4 for bringing in others, 
especially members of one’s own family. For several months 
.. this evangelistic fervour continued, and in some places the 
'S effects: are fglt still, particularly with. reference to the family. 
Searcely any, gata are obtainable as to the of those 
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then registering as inquirers who remained faithful ; but there 
are definite instances of men, now strong Christians, whose 
interest dates from the Revival time. Nearly all outsiders 
suddenly swept into the stream of confession seem to have 
disappeared. 

While the new prominence of Chinese leaders in the 
movement is said to have removed some of the prejudice 


against Christianity as a foreign religion, the great impression 


made on non-Christians by the unusual phenomena of the 
Revival does not seem to have left them any more open to 
Christian influeuces ; perhaps, indeed, the reverse. Even among 


those in the church there has been, at least in some places, a_ 


strong revulsion of feeling regarding the Fén Hsing Hui— its 
name and its methods. On this ground are based excuses for 
not accepting Christianity or for absence from worship. 

The best and most lasting results of the movement are to 
be found not in any large addition to the membership of the 
church, or to the numbers coming to worship, nor in increase 
of contributions, extension of voluntary work, or any very 
noticeable change in life among the mass of our Christians ; 


’ but rather in the creation of a new ideal of holiness and service, 


and an enrichment of the spiritual life of leading Christians, 
There is a strong consensus of opinion that those who were 
already well grounded in the Gospel, including school-children, 
got the most permanent uplift. There are many cases of 
evangelists and other workers who have, since 1908, shown 
deeper earnestness, freer initiative, stronger conviction, and a 
fuller sense of responsibility before God. These certainly are 


great gains. 
But while such gains are thankfully recognized, the pre- 


vailing, though not universal, tone of the replies indicates 


disappointment. A unique experience had lifted us out of the 
ruts of ordinary work, and our hopes were high. If the result 


has not come up to our hopes, let us frankly face the fact, try 


to understand the reasons, and gather some guidance for the 
future. 

For so far I have been summarising the special features 
of the Revival and its effects, chiefly as they are described by 
correspondents. I shall now try to trace some reasons for these, 
and offer some practical suggestions. 

1. It is well to remember how widely applicable is the 


| law of reaction, whether in individual or collective life. Other 
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revivals, ¢.g., that under Jonathan Edwards, illustrate this 
rule. A more recent example is the Welsh Revival of 1904. 
Owing to that movement the four largest non-conformist 
churches added almost 88,000 to their membership, z.¢., nearly 
20%. For the last seven years there has been a constant 
decrease, totalling 31,000 at the end of 1913. This leaves a 
net increase of 57,000. Probably our reaction " no greater 
than that in Wales. 

2. There was a strong tendency, expebially among the 
Chinese, to ascribe everything striking and unusual to the 
immediate and unconditioned action of the Holy Spirit. The 
violent emotion, following no recognized laws, was referred to 
direct divine action. Expectations, based on such a foundation 
were often rudely disappointed. We may not be fully war- | 
ranted in saying that ‘spiritual results were in inverse pro- 
portion to the violence of the excitement’’; but there are 
many instances of those violently moved who have gone back 
to their old ways, or even worse; while others apparently less — 
moved have shown better staying power. The emotion may 
have been there, deep and strong, like the wea ng of a deep, well- 
banked river. | | 
| Oue of the chief dangers of revival movements is to regard 
high-strung emotion as the main channel of the Holy Spirit’s 
action and to develop a craving for excitement, an insistence 
on one type of experience, a marked censoriousness, and an 
impatience of normal religious experience and growth. Vows 
taken under the stress of such tense feeling, when thought and 
will are submerged, very easily lose their grip on life, with 
the result that those who fail to fulfil their pledges are colder 
than before, and injured in conscience and efficiency for service. 

3. While it would be going too far to say that modern > 
medical and sociological science has explained all the special 
phenomena of revivals, enough has been done to convince us 
that they follow ty gate laws. I need manily say that 
to His mode of working. Writing to the Berinthinne about 
the gifts of the Spirit, Paul put in the forefront, not those that 
seemed most strange and striking, but wisdom, knowledge, and 
unfailing love. We need to emphasize the fact that emotion, 
thought, and action are equally channels of the Spirit’s power, 
and should be kept in due balance. To maintain that balance 
ig one of the hardest thiugs in a time of Revival. 
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4. One correspondent writes :—‘‘I have yet to find evi- 
dence that Revivals as a whole do more good than harm. 
People get an exaggerated faith in the power of an exalted 
_ fervour, and of contagious excitement, to help them in stress 
and monotony of daily life. They are told that the Holy 
Spirit then ‘visibly manifest’ will be with them always and 
do not realize sufficiently that His presence may not. always 
manifest itself in the same manner, and that His power depends 
largely on their own persistence in well-doing. With Henry 


- James I believe that any strong emotion that does not expend - 


itself in action leaves the person who has thus wasted potential 
energy weaker and worse than before.’? These words express 
forcibly a danger that has to be recognized, though we believe 
that the Manchurian Revival has done more good than harm, 
Perhaps at the time of the movement we were too much under 


the idea of standing still to see the salvation of the Lord and 


not interfering with His work. But it is now clearly recognized 
that the movement needed guidance and control. Some are 
disposed to blame themselves for disappointing results, and 
probably we can all recognize failures and mistakes in what 
we did or left undone during our Revival. But even if results 
have not come up to expectations, I think most of us would 
agree that gain outweiglis loss. 

5 Let us next turn our thoughts more definitely to the 


future. Are revival movements desirable? Are they fortul-— 


tous, or can they be plauned for and confidently expected ? 
Can they be prepared for, guided during progress, and their 
good results conserved? Few opinions are expressed on these 
points in the communications I received, and I purpose there- 
fore saying only a little under each head. 

(2) Are revival movements desirable ? Widely different 
ideas prevail on this question. To some people the revival 
type of experience is the highest expression of God’s power 
and presence ; others regard it as a crude and frothy substitute 
for normal and solid religious growth. One thing at any rate 
seems fairly clear in the progress of Western Christianity. 
The advance of education and self-control and the elimination 
of fear asaruling force in life make impossible the old-style, 
terrorising type of revival. In China the soil is somewhat 
different. With fear as such a pervasive element in Chinese life, 
and the imagination so obsessed by evil spirits, the conditions 
in China may be more favourable for mass movements than in 
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the West. But be that as it may, in any case there are 
‘‘tides of the spirit’’ in the collective as in the individual life 
when men may be lifted to heights not to be gained by painful 
plodding ; and revival movements based on this deep-seated fact, _ 
while embodying themselves in new forms, are likely to 
continue and bring fresh blessings. | 

(4) Are such movements spontaneous and incalculable ? 
Or can we know and fulfil all the conditions necessary for their 
coming ? On one point we may be confident. We cannot believe 
there is caprice and fortuitousness in God’s working, and we 
may be sure that revival movements—religious comets may we 
call them ?—are under definite laws. Some of the conditions 
we may know, ¢.g., a sense of need, prayer, and expectancy. 
But besides these I think there are esa conditions beyond 
our control or calculation. | 

(c) Can such movements be prepared for, guided, and their 
good results conserved? .The answer here is easier. On the 
question of preparation we have the very suggestive fact that 
in 1908 those who already knew most of the Gospel received 
greatest benefit. The best preparation for special blessing is 
hopeful continuance in the ordinary work of teaching and 
training. 

In some parts of China, now stripped of forests, the suin- 
mer rains run rapidly off the bare hills, sweeping away the 
light soil, and making them still more barren ; then forming a 
muddy, rushing river.they carry ruin in their course. Forests 
would moderate the rush, retain moisture, and be a source of 
wealth. To plant and water the trees of the Lord i is the best 
preparation for the rain He will send in its season. 

Can a revival be guided and controlled? We were so 
taken with the spontaneousness of the movement that I think 
we were too ready to suppose it could not or should not be 
guided. Some of the special features—e.g., the violent emo- 
tion and public confessions—were so different from anything 
we had witnessed and indicated a type of religious experience 
so different from our own that we were ata loss what to do. 
Some Chinese leaders also seem to have thought, as one cor- 
respondent remarks, that ‘‘the foreign missionary had hardly 
been faithful, else the Revival would have been experienced 
earlier. As the missionaries were not moved to the confession 
of deep sin, it was doubted whether they had been so effec- 
tively blessed; by the Revival as had the Chinese brethren.’’ 
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They and we have now seen more clearly the danger of un- 
controlled and uninstructed emotion. We know, too, that 
many physical manifestations rarely occur if they are dis- 
couraged ; and that to a considerable extent such movements 
can and should be guided. 

Equally important is the question of conserving renilies 
The awakened need instruction, if spiritual pride is to be 
avoided ; and the freed spiritual forces need to be directed into 
healthy lines of service. Otherwise they run to waste and soon 
disappear in desert sands. 

Addressing the students who were to lead Bible classes in 
- Moukden after Dr. Mott’s meetings, Pastor Ch‘eng told them 
their work was even greater and more important than the 
powerful addresses that moved so many hundreds. And so 
it is well to. be reminded of the divineness of ordinary, com- 
monplace work—the only kind that-so many of us can do. 
Feeling the coldness and deadness that now prevail in so many 
parts of our Church, we long for fresh power from God. How 
and when it may come we know not,—whether silently as the 
dew, or with the thunder and rush of summer rain. Mean- 
while we should lay to heart the apostle’s word, ‘*Let us not 
be weary in well-doing: for in due season we shall reap, if we 
faint not.’”” 


The above paper was read before the annual Conference of 
Presbyterian missionaries at Moukden, July 1914. Discussion 
followed. While not assuming responsibility for the paper, Con- 
ference expressed its general approval and asked that it be pub- 
lished. It was also agreed to draw up a series of Findings, express- 
ing the mind of Conference on the results of the 1908 Revival. 


FINDINGS OF COMMITTEE OF CONFERENCE APPOINTED TO STUDY THE 
RESULTS OF THE 1908 REVIVAL IN MANCHURIA. 


The committee records with thanksgiving that there is much sound 
PP of permanent uplift wherever the Revival spread. Such uplift is 
most noticeable in the following directions :-— 


1. The personal note has become more emphatic in the preaching of 
pastors aud evangelists. Life in Christ is more the subject, not mere moral 


geform. 


2. A new and truer conception of Christian terms has been established. 
Such.words as ‘“‘tsui ‘‘te chiu (#4 *‘ch‘un (Rm 
‘‘chiu en and the like, have received 4 ficance for 
Christians generally. 

3. There is a deeper earnestness of purpose, more readiness to initiate, a 
_ note of assurance and conviction of reality. Especially is this noticeable in 
concern for the welfare of the family. 
| 4. Christian workers are more worthy of trust than before both in the 
use of their time and in their care of Church funds. 

There is every reason therefore to conclude that such a Revival move- 
ment is always earnestly to be desired and prayed for. | 
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. It. While such movements are-more or less spontaneous and incalculable 

both in time and in special characteristics, they can and ought to be delib- 
erately planned for. Arrangements therefore should be made throughout 
the Church for series of special gatherings from time to time which may be 
ye oe to be the vehicle of special blessing. They should be made ina 
spirit of hopefulness and expectancy and never without careful preparation 
and much prayer on the part of the leaders, | 


III. Experience has shown that generally speaking those who were 
already best instructed are those who have been most benefited. Therefore 
care must be taken that the ordinary spade-work of the Church be not oe age 
esteemed. or neglected thongh revival yoeoomens may not be manifest. It 
should the rather be persevered in with all the more diligence and care. It 
has been noteworthy that the most permanent results of the Manchurian 
Revival have not generally been seen in those who were outwardly most 
violently moved when the Revival was in progress. Yet there are exceptions. 


IV. Inasmuch as special dangers are apt to accompany. such movements 
from extravagances due to physical causes, ignorance, and wrong motives 
these ought to be carefully, yet sympathetically, watched for an guarded 
against. Constant excitement is sure to act harmfully, and undue emphasis 
should therefore not be laid on oe to fear; moreover, rash, impulsive, 
promises made on spur of the moment should not be 

? 

VY. Provision should be made beforehand for guiding the movement while 
it is in progress into channels where permanent results are likely to be 
attained. This is not inconsistent with determination to leave all to the 
supreme and absolute leadership of the Spirit of God. __. 


- VI, An emotional reaction after the high tide of the movement is past is 
only to be expected ; it is inevitable, and any harm likely to arise therefrom | 


can and ought to be provided for. 


VII. Special instruction and foltow-up work must be carefully planned 
for before the campaign begins in the full expectation that certain definite 
results are to be achieved. In the Manchurian Revival many who were much 
moved were not won because sufficient provision was not made to have the 
way of salvation made clear to them by a staff of personal workers when they 
_ were susceptible to spiritual guidance. 

VIII. During the progress of a revival defects in Church life and work 
are unexpectedly brought to light, These ought to be carefully and judi- 
ciously noted at the time for future remedial action. | oa | 


The Place of English in Education in China 
A. W. MARCH. 


URING the four years that have elapsed since the report of 
Commission III of the World Missionary Conference in 
Edinburgh was published there seems to have developed 
a little more unanimity among the educators of China 

on the question of the place of English in mission schools. It 

has been interesting to compare the answers to a questionnaire 
recently sent out by the writer to many of the leading educators 
in China, both foreign aud Chinese, with the report of this 

Commission. (See pp, 91-96.) The few who were opposed to 

the use of English in any way in 1910, seem to-day to be — 

reduced to zero. None of those answering the questionnaire 
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held that Euglish should be made ‘‘a subject of study only in 
exceptional cases.’’ All of the twenty-five from whom answers 
were received hold one of two positions: either that English 
should displace the mother tongue and be made the medium of 
instruction in secondary schools, or, that it should be only one 
of the subjects of the curriculum and be given the time usually 
_ devoted to the study of ancieut and modern languages, but that 
Chinese be made the language of instruction. 
It is further interesting to note that the schools in the 
North seem generally to prefer Chinese as the medium of 
- {nstruction while those in the Yangtse Valley, without excep- 
tion as far as Ijcan learn, use English. The question immedi- 
ately suggests itself whether St. John’s University with its large 
number of students and wide reputation has not affected the 
younger, smaller institutions in its neighborhood. The same 
might be said of Shantung University in the North. Another 
_ possible explanation for the peculiar geographical distribution 
of the advocates of these two policies is the fact that Shanghai 
is the largest center for foreign commerce in China and this 
creates a great demand for English. Dr. Hawks Pott gives 
this as one of his reasons for the teaching of English: ‘‘If 
we are wise we shall meet the demand. The school. which 
does this will exert the greatest influence.” 
The purpose of this paper is to summarize the arguments 
for and against the use of English as a medium of instruction 


as given in the answers to the questionnaire and to suggest again . 


to the missionary educators of China the question whether we 
are, in our various institutions, giving the most we can to 
China and the Church. The problem will be taken up from 
four staudpoints: (1) of the administration of the school; (2) of 
- educational efficiency; (3) of our influence on the government 
schools; (4) of our influence on the Church in China. Most 
of what is of value in this paper has come from the thoughtful 
answers to the questionnaire given by many of our busy 
educators to whom the writer is deeply indebted. | 

I. From the standpoint of administration, what is the 
difference between having the teaching all done in English and 
all done in Chinese? In the first place, when teaching in 
English we are meeting the popular demand. There is little 
doubt but that the Chinese themselves want all the English 
they can get. To them it means positions at good salaries in 
the government, in business houses, in schools as teachers of 
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English, and always the glowing possibility of that mysterious 
trip abroad and the enhaloed returned student. All the Chinese 
answering the questionnaire think that most, if not all, the | 
‘Western subjects of the curriculum should be taught in English. 
The report to the World’s Missionary Conference says: ‘In 
considering the place of English in the schools to-day, it is to 
be remembered that there has been a strong demand for this 
subject on the part of Chinese students, and it has been believed 
by many that, unless the- missionary schools supplied this 
demand, there would be a serious risk of losing many of those 
‘who would otherwise come to them...... Some of the strong 
_men among China’s rulers have been prepared for their position | 
‘by such a course of study, and when a high official does not 
know English he finds it necessary to surround himself by 
those who have obtained it. There is no doubt that schools 
represented by the Anglo-Chinese colleges have been enabled 
to draw much larger numbers of students than they. would 
otherwise have gained.” This is probably as true to-day as it 
was in r910. In the end, however, efficiency must win 
patronage and popularity. Shantung University has to-day 
the largest enrollment in the college department of any mission 
school in China, and Chinese is the medium of instruction. 

In the second place it is far easier for Americans aud 
Englishmen to use their own mother tongue as the medium 
for their work. We can follow the curricula worked out by 
‘Western educators. We can pattern our schools much after 
those in which we received our degrees. We can follow their 
systems of classification, recording, discipline, and even the 
methods of teaching by which we were taught. We can easily 
compare the standards of our schools with those and estimate _ 
the comparative values of our degrees. The problem of text- 
books becomes a relatively simple one: we have a large variety 
to choose from and we select the ones which most nearly meet 
our needs. With a faculty, most of whom are of his own race, 
language, customis, training, and habits of thought, the presi- 
dent can get along relatively easily. We are simply conducting 
in China the same kind of a school that we have been ac- 
customed to all our lives, and the only difficulty is in making 
the Chinese see that our way is the correct way. Those who - 
simply will not see it need not come. | 

On the other hand, if we use Chinese as the medium of 
instruction we at once meet great difficulties. In the first place,. 
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we are stemming the tide of popular favor and can only win 
out by proving our efficiency in producing men of power, of 
intellectual ability, of character. Shantung University and 
Tungchow College are sending their men throughout Mandarin- 
speaking China and they are proving themselves leaders in 
Christian life and thought. It has taken many years, however, 
for these institutions to win the confidence of the Chinese. = 

In the second place, it is very difficult to secure an ex- 
ecutive to stand at the head of such an institution who has the 
qualifications necessary. First, he must have a thorough grasp 
of the Chinese language. In dealing with the Chinese faculty 
he must, when necessary, be able to treat with them directly, 
thus avoiding the feeling that is sure to arise when the Chinese 
proctor must always stand between the administrator and the 
faculty. He must be able, when occasion demands it, to deal 
personally with the complaints and misunderstandings of the 
students. In his relationships also with parents, gentry, and 
officials, he will meet endless embarrassments if he cannot 
approach them on their own ground, in their own language. 
Without this mastery of the language it is impossible to under- 
stand the customs, traditions, and habits of thought of the 
Chinese ; impossible to sympathize with their difficulties, to see 
things from their standpoint—in other words to be tactful with 
them. This is absolutely essential if the school is to run 
‘successfully with a large Chinese faculty under foreign ad- 
minstration. Second, the president of such an institution must 
be a specially trained educator. He will have to blaze a trail 
in the education of China. He must be able to apply the 
latest results of educational philosophy to the present needs of 
China. He must invent a new system to meet new needs. He 
must develop new methods of teaching, prepare new text-books, 
train new teachers, foreign and Chinese. As a pioneer, he 
must develop by his own experience the policy of the educa- — 
tional system of China. Such requirements surely call fora 
rare man. | 

II. This brings us to our second division, the place of 
. English from the standpoint of educational efficiency. The 
using of English as the medium of instruction is undoubtedly 
the best preparation for study abroad. The student’s ear has 
been trained and he can understand practically all that is said 
to him bythe time he has completed his college course. He 
has a good grasp of technical terms and can read ordinary 
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text-books and most reference books fairly readily. The field 
of knowledge covered, the facts organized and ready for use, 
are probably rather limited. The tools are at hand, of high 
grade, and well sharpened, but the young graduate has not yet 
learned their use. He now needs the help of the master work- 

mau. The latter part, if not the whole of a college course 
abroad, will now him for high in his. home 
land. 

for the vast the of going abroad 
remains only a dream. What does his education mean to him? 
He can converse, for a little while, easily with foreigners ; 
there are a number of subordinate positions open to him ; but 
there is something gone somewhere. He seems weak, lacking 
in ideas, does not command the confidence of those about him; 
he does not care about the common people and they do not care 
for him; he is out of sympathy with them. He has spent his — 
time studying foreign books, learning foreign terms, thinking» 
foreign thoughts in the foreign way. He has been trained away 
from hisown people. He is an intellectual Eurasian, neither a 
foreigner nor a Chinese. If he is to serve China he must get 
back to his own people and this takes years of study of his own 
language and the people who have made it. Few are able or 
willing to add these years of study to those already spent. 
Could not better results have been gained by different methods 
in less time with less waste of physical and mental energy? 

In schools where Chinese is used as the medium, as it has 
been in the North, what is the result ? In the first place, more 
subject matter has been covered. Where English is the 
medium in college at least two hours a day must be devoted to 
English grammar, composition, and reading in the middle 
school. Probably some supplementary work will also have to 
be done. Where English is not used in college only one hour 
a day need be given to English language and literature in the 
middle school and continued throughout the college course, 
in order to gain the proficiency necessary to read. news- 
papers, magazines, ordinary books, and carry on an ordinary — 
conversation. This leaves an hour a day or more for other 
subjects of the curriculum, and at the same time at the end of 
the college course the student has learned enough English to 
be able to use English texts in advanced work. A little time 
spent with a dictionary will give him the technical terms 
necessary aud he has already a good foundatiou in subject 
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matter and, above all, he has learned to think as he could not 
had he received all his education through the medium of a 
foreign language. | 
On this subject Mr. J. Leighton Stuart of the Nanking 
School of Theology says: ‘My onviction that theological 
study should, in the main, be given in Chinese, even where 
students have had some work in English, has been strength- 
ened by experience. R ing from this experience I would 

_ say, that the subjects mentioned in Question I (Western His-. 

tory, Science, Philosophy, Mathematics, Sociology) would, if 

taught in Chinese, enable the average student to learn a great 
deal more of the subject. I have noticed that even with 
students wlio have taken quite a good deal of their college 
work in English, when they become really anxious to master 
the subject itself, they are entirely willing that this should be 
done through the medium of Chinese.’? Dr. W. M. Hayes of 
-Shantung University who has written a number of text-books 
in Chinese on Mathematics and Astronomy, says, in reply to 
Question I, that all the subjects enumerated should be taught 
in Chinese for ‘‘even men with a fair knowledge of English 
acquire a better knowledge of the subject if —— in their own 
language. ’’ 

In this connection the question arises, ** Does the Chinese 
language lend itself to the proper teaching of these subjects ?’° 
_A number of foreigners, but none of Chinese from whom an- 
swets have been received, think that Chinese cannot be used as 
the medium of instruction ‘‘ until there is a radical change in 
the Chinese written language and the method of writing.’’ 
Rev. Chas. H. Corbett of Tungchow College says: ‘* The 
Chinese language, though sometimes very inflexible, is often 
able to turn out a better term than we can coin in English. 
Usually as soon as the Chinese get a clear idea of what a word 
means, they can find a way to express it. In my limited 
observation the words that are difficult to translate into Chinese 
are those which in English have no clear meaning or are not 
_apt.’? High grade work can be done in Chinese because it is 
being done. 

In the second place, facts acquired through Chinese are 
far more useful to a man in China than those acquired through 
English. It is hardly necessary to cite instances of the halt- 
ing, blundering way Chinese educated in some of our Anglo- 
Chinese schools deliver addresses or even cany on ordinary 
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‘Conversation in Chinese on scientific or other Western topics. 


They speak quite readily in English but cannot express them- 
selves in their own tongue. If their mpowtange is of my 
value, it should be of value in China, es 

Again, studies taken up in Chinese are more thought- 
stimulating than those in English. One of the members of the 
faculty of the Hangchow College, the best student of Chinese 
among the foreigners, born in China, to whom Chinese is near- 
ly as natural as his own mother tongue, incidentally told the 
writer that when he prepared his lesson in Geology for the 
class he had to translate the various points of the lesson into 
English in order to remember them. It is very exceptional for 
aman to have such a grasp of a foreign language that he is 
able to ‘‘think in it.’’ One of the most valuable products ofa 
good education, really the test of a good education, is a man’s 
ability to ¢kiwk. When reciting in English the student’s 
attention is focused on his manner of expression and on the 
pronunciation of the words he is using, not so much on the 
subject matter. When he listens to the professor lecture he is 
mentally trying to imitate him in choice of words, gesture, 
accent, inflection, and modulation of the voice. Imitation is 
his only solution to the problem of the acquisition of English, 
and imitate he does, from morning till night, month after 
month, and year after year for eight years! Is it a wonder 
that the man loses initiative ? loses the power to think for him- 
self? Should we look to these imitators, these antes of 
the foreigner for leadership? _ 

Using Chinese as the medium of instruction does not 
preclude the possibility of going abroad for further study. 
After a man has graduated from college and has had a few 
years’ experience in work here; after he knows just what his 
own needs are and. has studied privately, perhaps, along his 
chosen line in English as well as in Chinese, a year or two in 
America or England will be worth more than twice that length 
of time in his undergraduate days. Many young men when 
they go abroad are distracted by the multitude of attractive 
courses open to them in Western universities and many a fellow 
has lost his bearings and drifted, unable to decide what he 
wanted to do. 

_ Chinese, then, as the medium of instruction, tends to greater 
efficiency in the amount of subject matter covered in a given 
time, in the value of the material after it is assimilated, in the 
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_ effect of the work on the man’s power to think and his prepara- 
tion for leadership, and finally does not preclude the in- 
disputable advantages of study abroad. 

III. Let us now consider the relation of these two methods 
of instruction to the influence of mission schools on the govern- 
ment system of education. In the first place, by this method of 
education are mission schools training as large a number as they 
_ should for educational positions in the government system? As 

indicated above, when English is used further study abroad 
is almost indispensable to one who is to hold a position of 
responsibility and leadership. The proportion of college 
graduates who have the opportunity to go abroad from even the 
best of our institutions is small and of these it is a small 
proportion who came into positions of power and influence. 
Are schools efficient which turn out such a small proportion of 
highly efficient men? Are we doing our best for the educa- 
tional system of China when we supply them this small company 
of trained men for work as administrators, or teachers, or 

translators ? 
As to the vast majority of the graduates for whom it is 


impossible to go abroad, what can they contribute to the. 


government schools? A teacher in one of these schools in 
Hangchow said that they had tried these men and decided they 
did not want any more. They were neither fish nor fowl, 
neither foreigners nor Chinese. They knew English but 
nothing else! This is a sweeping condemnation but is there 
any truth in it? These men, then, are not qualified for teachers, 
administrators, nor translators. What can they contribute to the 
development of the government schools? Our contribution in 
men, then, consists of the comparatively insignificant number 


of thoroughly trained returned students and a much larger | 


number of men who can teach little more than the English 
language. | 

In the second place, are we helping to solve problems of 
educational theory which will be of value to the Board. of 
Education? English can never be the medium of education 
for the masses of China. Foreigners can never be employed 
to any extent as teachers even in the higher schools. Some 
schools will need a few but they will be displaced as soon 
as possible by Chinese, as is being done in Japan. Are we 
establishing standards of education for the average man? Are 
we studying the educational needs of the masses? Are we 
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preparing any text-books which can be used in schools gener- 
ally? Are we furnishing models of educational institutions 
for China or simply imparting what Anglo-Saxon tradition 
has handed down to us in America and England? - 


Thus the schools which use English as the medium of _ 


instruction contribute to the solution of the educational prob- 
lems of China only a very small proportion of their graduates 
who become administrators, teachers, or translators, and here 
and there one or two who are preparing original text-books, is 
this efficiency ? 

What do the schools, on the ieee? hand, ite use 
Chinese as the medium of instruction contribute to the solution 
of this great problem? They are the laboratories where 
experiments are tried on a small scale. They are the models 
for all the schools of the nation. Here the common people 
as well as the Board of Education are given practical demon- 
strations of the application of the latest principles of education 
to the needs of China. Misston schools should help to frame 
the educational policy of China instead of depending on a the 
Board of Education for direction. 

In defense of English as the iantichs, many say that 
Chinese terminology is not fixed ; it is not current. Terminol- 
ogy cannot be current until it is used. The Board of 
Education cannot make one system of terminology currént by | 
its simple fiat. The terminology which is the simplest, the 
most accurate, the most scientific is the one which will be 
generally accepted. Let mission schools work together on this 
problem and they will do a great deal towards solving it. It is 
not impossible ; it is not hopeless. It is an important and 
fascinating task. But we cannot — it unless we use 
Chinese ourselves in our class-rooms. 

Again we say that there are no proper texts in Clelnciee 
and so we must use English. Are texts especially prepared for 
students in New York City adapted to Chinese students in 
Canton ? In America texts used in country schools are different 
from those used in city schools; those used in the East are 
different from those used in the West. In America, pupils 


with different environment and different home training need to 


be taught differently. Are any of these texts adapted to 


Chinese students? If we use English texts they should be 


especially prepared for Chinese students. Since we must 
prepare books in either case is it not much better to prepare 
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those which will be of value to the whole nation, books which 


a Chinese teachers themselves will use ? 

- When we are teaching in Chinese we are giving our 
shaeite a demonstration of the way they are to teach when 
they become teachers themselves. In teaching in English we 
have to speak abnormally slowly and must often repeat to be 
sure that the students catch the thought. We underscore 
important words for them in the texts, select sentences and 
paragraphs to be memorized, dictate definitions, etc., which 
may be unavoidable when using a foreign medium, but is a 
weakness otherwise. We cannot thus demonstrate teaching 
methods to students who later are to use the native language in 
their work. It is seldom that a person can write or translate a 
good text-book who has never taught the subject himself.. Our 
best American text-books have been written by teachers who 
- have used the book before publishing it. In China to-day, the 
best text-books will not be produced by men sitting in their 
offices in Shanghai, well-trained though they may have been. 
True, the results of the work of some of these men are remark- 
ably fine. The texts must be produced by the men who are 
wrestling with the problems in the laboratories and in the 


classrooms, the expert and successful edueators. Our mission _ 


schools must produce — men, if we are to contribute our 


best to China. 


Finally, by teaching in Chinese, we create a respect for thie 
national language, while we do the opposite when we use 
English. Rev. W. D. Noyes, Principal of the Fati Middle 
School, Canton, says, ‘* Loyalty to China and things Chinese 
includes their classics. Too often Chinese boys, when they get 
a little English, are inclined to despise their own country. We 
must build on the past. Our work, as I see it, is to educate 
and transform China largely on their own grounds.’’ How are 
_ we to make our students love their own language and strive 
for proficiency i in it when we tell them that it is not — to 
the expression of modern thought ? | 

In general, then, from the standpoint of the inluenes 
mission schools have on the government system, the use of 
Chinese as the medium is the more efficient, for, (1) by that 
method we produce a larger number of trained teachers and 
administrators ; (2) we are helping to solve the educational 
problems of China by conducting model schools, by helping to 
fix terminology, by preparing texts especially adapted to meet 
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China’s needs ; (3) cultivating a for the national 


language. 
We have seen that our attitude on this 
to important issues from the standpoint of administration, of 
educational efficiency, of our influence on the government 
schools. Let us consider, finally, its bearing on the Church of 
China. The mission schools to-day are the source to which the 
Church is looking for its leaders. The same arguments given 
above under the heading of- educational efficiency apply here in 
even greater force. Our church leaders to-day complain that 
the schools are not furnishing the leaders they have expected 
them to. The mission school graduates are unwilling to take 
up work in lonely country towns where there is no one with | 
whom they can share their Western knowledge and they have 
too little Chinese scholarship to enjoy association with the 
gentry. They have been educated away from their own 
people. Here and there.a Dr. Li and Dr. Yang appear whom 
people claim are a product of this education in English, but the 
case of Mr. Ding Li Mei proves that the power of the Spirit 
does not depend upon a knowledge of ies at all, though 
this may be of great value. | 
The one factor in any school, and in a mission school even | 
more so, which counts most for moral and religious ideals, is 
the personal influence of the teachers. Whether English or 
Chinese is used as the medium greatly affects this influence of 
both foreigners and Chinese. Foreigners find it difficult to 
come into personal touch with their students when they 
cannot speak Chinese readily, and this is usually the case 
where only English is used in their classrooms. Usually they 
are not allowed time for language study. Many of the replies 
to the questionnaire are very strong on thissubject. Mr. David 
Z. T. Yui of the National Committee of the Y. M. C. A. says: 
‘‘It is exceedingly difficult to say just how much time the 
foreign members of the faculty should be required to devote to 
the study of Chinese. Many things enter into our considera- — 
tion. However, I cau safely generalize that the more Chinese | 
language they have the better teachers they will be for the 
Chinese students. For instance, if in a class in philosophy 
they can quote Confucius and other Chinese philosophers, their 
lectures will be better appreciated.’’ The report of Commission 
III quoted above says: ‘‘A man’s mother tongue is that 
which reaches his heart and — offers 2 best decisis to 
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the deepest subjects.’’ Furthermore, the foreigner who does 
not understand the language cannot understand the people, their 
traditions, their methods of thought, their view point toward 
life and its problems. : 

Aside from this greater sympathy necessary to strong 
spiritual influence, the aim in life of men who come out to 
teach in Chinese is different from those who come to teach in 


English. The former expect to make it a life work. They 


have come out, with few exceptions, as regularly appointed 
missionaries, to win China for Christ. They seek out every 
opportunity to influence the students with whom they come in 


touch. The latter usually include ‘short term men” some of | 


whom have no intention of devoting their lives to the Chinese 
and have come out for the ‘‘experience.’’ Others have the 
true missionary motive but are handicapped by their meagre 
knowledge of the language. The spiritual influence of these 
men must be very different. 

Finally, the foreigner who speaks the language is on a 
different footing toward the student from the one who does not. 
Where English is the summum bonum, the foreigner who uses 
English naturally, freely, correctly, and elegantly becomes the 
boy’s ideal. He idealizes the man because he idealizes the lan- 
guage he speaks. Before long we see on the campus duplicates 
of different members of the faculty—that peculiar shrug of the 
shoulders, carriage of the head, swing of the leg, inflection of the 
voice, etc.,—we have all seen it. The boy is trying to realize 
his ideal. When, on the other hand, the teacher approaches 
the boy through Chinese, the boy probably has the advantage 
as far as the mere externalities of language and manners go. 
The teacher is appreciated now not for what he happened to be 
born to, but for what he himself really is. Such discrimination 


on the part of the student leads to a nobler type of manhood for 


the Church in China. As noted above, when we use English 
as the medium, we educate our students away from their own 
people; they are out of sympathy with them. This may 
account in a. measure for the relatively small number of 
ministers which come from many of our schools. Few such 
men would be willing to take up work in a lonely country town 
where there is no one with whom they can share their Western 


knowledge, and they have too little Chinese scholarship to 


enjoy association with the gentry. Furthermore, few of these 
men will be able to produce literature for the masses with whom. 
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they are not in touch, should their Chinese —e be 
sufficient. 

On the other hand some of these men have used their 
English in the study of the English Bible and devotional 
literature and have through this work brought great blessing 
into the lives of many Chinese Christians. Some have done 
much through translations into Chinese. Here and there we 
find a Chinese student from one of our schools who goes abroad 
to a theological seminary aud returns to teach here. ‘To ack, 
very thorough training in the English language i is essential. 

_ The influence of the Chinese teachers is also different. 
The different attitude of the foreigners toward the language is 
reflected in the students. Their respect for the language leads 
normally to respect for the teachers of that language. The 
Chinese teachers of Western subjects, too, are valued at their 
true worth—character, ability, and devotion to their work. | 
Their command of English has little to do with their position 
among the students. Being of the same race, with the same 
history, traditions, background, they are naturally nearer to the 
student and more likely to become his ideal than the foreigner 
who is so different from them. In this way generation by 
generation there will be formed a type of Chinese Christian 
character, a type with its natural traits modified not by being 
foreignized but by being Christianized and China will con- 
tribute her share to the ideals of Christendom. | 

On the subject of religious instruction the findings of the 
Commission referred to above agree with the conclusions here 
atrived at. ‘* There is also a general disposition to use 
Chinese for religious instruction. The association of ‘religious 
teaching with Western language suggests an erroneous impres- 
sion of its character, tends to relate it to the Western point of | 
view and mode of expression, and i to the 
ment of an indigenous Christianit 

In closing, the report says: poor the whole, it seems 
clear from the evidence at hand that for a long time to come 
the leaders of thought in China will need and demand easy 
access to the literature which a knowledge of English opens to 
them, and that the English language must always be taught in 
higher institutions of learning as French and German are taught — 
in England and America. Some who are otherwise opposed to 
its use conceive that it is necessary for the present in the teach- 
ing of the physical sciences. The use of it in education may 
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even for a time increase. Vet there is no possibility of English 
becoming the general medium of education in China. Much 
progress has already been made in the creation of a Chinese 
vocabulary of the Western sciences. As this progress is carried 
nearer to completion, and as the already large body of Chinese 
text-books on Western subjects grows in number and improves 
in quality, education will be more and more conducted in 
Chinese. In the meantime, difference of practice will doubtless 
continue, depending in part on local conditions, the specific 
aim of the school, and individual judgment. ' 

In summing up the arguments given, our conclusions on 
the place of English in education in China are: It should 
be given in China much the same place given to all foreign 
languages in our Western schools; it should not, however, be 
used as the medium of instruction because of its inefficiency 
from four standpoints: (1) from that of administration the 
arguments for Chinese seem stronger if the rare executive can 
be found ; (2) from that of educational efficiency, English is 
good for those who can go abroad to complete their education, 
but for the vast majority who cannot the results from Chinese 
are much more satisfactory ; (3) from that of the influence of 
mission schools on the educational policy of China and the 
government schools, by using Chinese we can work hand in 
hand with the Board of Education and they can profit by the 
results of our experiments ; by using English this would be 
impossible ; (4) from that of the Chinese Church the religious 
influence of the school is much stronger because the foreign 
teachers are in close personal touch with the students, and the 
Chinese have more of the respect of the students and are the 
ideals the institution holds up before the students. 

The millions of this great nation can be educated only 
through Chinese. They recognize this themselves. Let us 
join hands with the leaders of China’s new educational move- 
ment and help them bring light and << to the masses sitting 


in darkness. 
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Province-wide Evangelistic Meetings 
H. MUNSON. 
FTER Mr. Eddy’s profitable ereingetiatic meetings in 
ii 


Foochow during the spring of 1913, the missionary 

forces of Fukien Province decided to unite in an effort 

to extend a similar movement to each one of the pre- 
fect cities. A Provincial Evangelistic Committee, representa- 
tive of all six Missions, was appointed, and two executive 
secretaries, one Chinese and one foreign, were selected to give 
their full time for one year to the preparation and follow-up 
work of this effort. Thirteen cities of the province expressed 
a desire to have such meetings. Each city selected local com- 
mittees which, for six months before the fall meetings, were 
engaged in preparation of Bible study leaders, personal workers, 
and the task of gaining points of contact and cultivating 
friendship with the men they hoped to reach. The objective — 
in each city was the non-Christian government school students, 
gentry, officials, business men, and shop-keepers. The Pro- 
vincial Committee felt unprepared to plan extensively for wom- 
en’s meetings ; this in each case was left fo the discretion of 
local committees. | 

The plan of the campaign was anniihat as follows : _ 

Mr. Eddy and Professor Robertson conducted meetings in 
Foochow and Amoy. Previous to these meetings a three-day 
training conference for workers from each one of the interior 
cities was held under the leadership of Mr. Eddy and Pastor 
Ding Li Mei. At these training conferences approximately 
six hundred workers received instruction in methods of con- 
ducting meetings, Bible class leadership, and follow-up work. 
After the training conference these delegates remained in Foo- 
chow and Amoy to witness the meetings in these cities. This 
gave them an opportunity of seeing how large crowds were 
handled and the essentials in the organization of Bible classes 
among the enquirers. Then they returned to their respective 
cities and, after a week or ten days of preparation, opened 
similar meetings. . The Provincial Committee set a very high 
standard and were exceedingly careful in the personnel of their 
evangelists. There were five teams of speakers, each team > 
consisting of one science lecturer and one evangelist, touching 
two or three cities. All five evangelists were Chinese. Near 
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the close of the series of meetings in — city, opportunity was 
given for men to sign cards expressing their desire to join 
Bible classes, and the organization of these so-called ia tialene 
into Bible classes followed immediately. 

Fukien Province presents peculiar difficulties for such an 
extensive movement, due to the fact that the modes of travel 
are very slow and inconvenient. Furthermore, there are many 
different dialects in these thirteen cities. 

Statistics do not. adequately tell the story of the results of 
this movement. There has been a wonderful stimulation of 
the evangelistic spirit of the churches. Many churches have 
become praying churches because of the problems encountered 
during these meetings. Other centers have been brought very 
forcibly to the realization of the unpreparedness of their 
churches to meet the opportunity facing them to-day. How- 
ever, a few figures will give an idea of the wide reach and 
influences of the movement. There was a total attendance of 
over 134,000 men in the province, the larger number of whom 
attended the evangelistic meetings. In the thirteen centers 
9,230 men and women expressed their desire to investigate 
Christianity and join Bible classes. Of this number over 7,800 
were men. In almost every city this number includes most 
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influential men, such as prefect magistrates, heads of govern- - 


ment schools, students, leading business men, and gentry. 
Two months after the meetings had finished, approximately 
fifty per cent. of the enquirers were actually enrolled in Bible 
classes. The experience gained in Foochow the year previous 
taught us many lessons. During 1913, twenty per cent. of the 
enquirers in Foochow were actually enrolled in Bible classes. 
This year, sixty per cent. of the non-Christian mes in Foochow 
are now enrolled in Bible classes, or over a thousand men. In 
Inghok the head of the government school and one of the 
leading officials of the city voluntarily urged all enquirers to 
enter classes for the study of the Bible and publicly expressed 
his hope that the men of the city would follow the advice 
given in the messages they had heard. In Shaowu one of the 
first men to sign a card was the prefect magistrate, a man who 
previous to the meetings had given his hearty support and had 
issued two proclamations to the people urging that they attend 
the meetings. 

Previous to the meetings in Foochow, the Governor of 


Fukien voluntarily offered to send a special notice to each pree 
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fect magistrate giving him a list of the speakers, dates of the 
meetings, and asking him to co-operate in every way possible 
with the local committees in their plans for rae wat. mats, 
finances, and attendance. 

One of the far-reaching results in Foochow was the Op- 
portunity given Mr. Eddy to give a thoroughly fevangelistic 
address before all provincial officials. This’ resulted in the 
decision of the Provincial Salt Commissioner to accept Jesus 
Christ. To-day this man is probably more influential through- 
out the province than the governor, and already he is prepar- 
ing for baptism and taking the initiative along various lines of 
service with the view of winning his fellow officials ons gentry 

to Christ. 
In almost every center the lack of preparation on the part 
of the church was very clearly evident. In one city, Futsing, 


six Christian leaders had been chosen to lead Bible classes, 


and on the last day they were overwhelmed with over 400 
enquirers. In the city of Kienning, twelve men had been 
prepared for Bible leadership, but they had 548 enquirers. Had 
it not been for the extensive rains throughout the province 
during the time of the meetings, the attendance and number of 
enquirers would doubtless have been so great that the church 
could not have coped with the opportunities. In fact, two 
most fortunate things were the extensive rains and the organized 
opposition to the Christian propaganda since the meetings, 
the former limiting the crowds and the latter stimulating the 
church to more défittite effort. ‘T’o-day in Shaown there are 
fifty-six classes among the women alone and over 300 men are 
in Bible study. In the city of Funing, almost eighty per cent. 
of the men are now enrolled i in Bible Clases ; ; in —— 
sixty per cent. 

‘The problems. with the grovhice-wide move- 
ment have been much greater than the committee at first 
anticipated, and yet these very problems have given an experi- 
ence which will be of great valué to future similar efforts. 


| Notwithstanding the large attendance and the great number of 


enquirers, there is a feeling that a comparatively small propor- | 
tion are now in Bible classes, and each local committee is 
still putting forth its best efforts to increase that percentage. 
We can say that the campaign has given three great results: 
first, in showing the unprepared condition of the churches to 
meet the opportunity facing them — the so-called higher 
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classes tials cities, there has been a very evident stimulation 
among individual churches and church workers to in some way 
meet that opportuuity ; second, the church in every center has 
been brought into much closer contact by these meetings with 
men who are influential in the communities and many of whom 
before this time had little or no contact with Christianity ; 
third, realizing the lack of preparation on the part of the 
church, there isa growing conviction among Christian leaders - 
in Fukien that now is the time to carry forward more intensive 
evangelistic work among all classes. The prayer life of 
individual Christians has been deepened and Christians every- 
where ‘are’ being fired with a zeal to win their fellow men to 
‘Him .who has given wonderful answers to prayer and faith 
during these meetings. 

| Space forbids describing the social service program which | 
is being worked ont along the line of health and sanitation in» 
connection with the follow-up work. 


Our Table 


Publi House, Shanghas. Price $1.00 postage 


This is a sane, sensible, and useful book and should be in the 
hands of every worker on the field and every would-be missionary 
at home. A diligent study of the facts and principles which have 
been thought out by Mr. White during the years he has laboured 
in China would save a vast amount of needless trouble and prevent 
much ‘heartburning. Besides, it would forestall the transfer of 
mistaken workers, to other spheres of uselessness. ‘There are some 
who start to the foreign field with the conviction that they are to 
be generals of the Christian hosts, but they find many generals 
already and comparatively few troops! ‘Time modifies their ideas, 
(it is a way time has!), their zeal threatens to abate, their ardour 
flags, and the nerve of effort becomes paralysed. There is too 
much of this oft repeated ‘‘leadership’’ idea prevalent to-day which 
is not only contagious but epidemic. 

In this treatise we discover a corrective for these mistaken views 
of Christian service, which lashes out the ‘‘ leadership’’ bumptious- 
ness and renders the patient tractable, docile, and receptive. The 
mirage of a superheated zeal over the desert of inexperience 
and ignorance is dissipated under the application of the true 

underlying principles which impel to effective service and lead to 
permanent results. Jesus himself ‘‘ learned obedience by the things 
which He suffered,’’ and the disciple is not above his Lord. 
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Humble vineyard workers, obedient followers of the Model Mi 
sionary are what we now need. Thank God there are many suc 
in China to-day! What Mr. White says about the beginning of a 
missionary’s career is of great importance and is well wo the 
serious consideration of Mission Boards as well as of the mission- 
‘‘A missionary’s fruitfulmess under t conditions, depends lergely 
on chance, humanly speaking. His ts of life, his methods of work, h 
mission principles, his attitude towards the native peoples are affected largely 
by first impressions ; .. . the influence of the colleagues with whom he 
‘* happens ’’ to be first associated ; these things to a large extent make or mar 
aman. Back of these are the preconceived views—views formed in Western 
lands under conditions as unlike those prevailing in mission lands as a Fifth 
Avenue residence is unlike Abraham's tent, As a consequence much of the 
missionary’s work is ineffective, and multitudes are lost who might have 
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been saved.’’ 


The book is neatly printed by the Prebyterian Mission Press 
and consists of 140 pages divided into 15 chapters whose captions 
are ‘‘ Motives and Objects,’’ ‘‘ Executive Work,’’ ‘‘ Instructive 
Work,”’ ‘* Vicarious Work,’ ‘‘ Intercessory Work,’’ ‘‘ Difficulties,’’ 
and ‘‘ Retrospect.’’ In the wide range of these subjects the theme 
is shot with illustrations peculiar to the East which are apropos 
and ad rem. 

‘* Men also,’”’ says he, ‘‘ may know the will of God more or less. It comes 
by study of the revealed will, by obedience to that will, by providential 
guidance, by the influence of the Holy Spirit, by getting into close touch with 
the heart of God. To illustrate, subscribers come to think along the same 
lines with the paper they constantly read. One can tell as soon as he 
enters the Valley of Virginia what position the Baltimore Sun takes or will | 
take on any subject. body reads the Sus and has read it until he 
instinctively knows the mind of the editors. So a valet knows the mind of 
his master use he is in close touch with him. When a Chinese wishes to 
obtain a gentleman’s consent to some proposition, he first gets the gentle- 
man’s servant to prepare his master’s mind by hints. Thus one who lives 
close to God comes to know His mind.”’ a Biss | 

The author was an invalid for some years and writes from per- 
sonal experience ; he has felt what he writes and the reader will be 
tempted to conjure up concrete examples which are abstractly put. 
After a bitter experience of ten years and after he was cured by 
preventative means, he says: — | | 44 


“To k oneself in good condition physically the mi must 
moderate his hours for work. He should work well while at it, and for- 
get it, leave business in the-office. Let him learn to throw off responsibility. 

e needs to play, even if it does shock the consciences of the strenuous. 
Cultivate a happy disposition. Forget the question of health. . . . Econom 
of nerve force is more important than the saving of a few dollars. If iu ad- 
dition to the above suggestions, one can learn to trust God in big th and 
in little, if one can refrain from taking God’s burden on his own shoulders, if 
he can learn to work, not in as ic, overstraining manner, but steadily, 
leisurely, like the great silent river, he will find that his spiritual life is 
deeper, his — over the people greater, and when temptation comes he will 
breast it with a hearty constitution and a strong spiritual tone.’’ 


- This is a good book to hand to an English-speaking Chinese 
friend; better still it might be translated into his language. For 
springing up in various parts of China are groups of young men 
some of whom have been abroad. Many of them are the sons or 
relatives of Christians, and sorely need the tutelage of such books 
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as ‘ Jesus the Missionary’ to guard them against the pernicious 
idea that the Church is ‘‘slow’’ and the service humdrum. It will 
stir them to remember the pit from which they themselves were 
digged and urge them to bear a hand for the salvation of the others 
who are still in the mire. 

Woopsripox. 


BaMpoo : TALES oF TH@ ORIENT-BoRN. By LYOn Paul Elder 
and Company, San Francisco, Publishers. 1914, pp. 81, $1.00 net (gold). 

. * A gollection of delicate pastels, touched by the art of the 
Orient,”’ this little volume at first attracts one by its artistic dress, 
but as the reader dips into one after another of the seven sketches 
of life in the Orient—five touching the experiences of Orient-born 
children, and two purely Chinese tales—sympathies are stirred and 
there is left no doubt in the mind as to the author’s claim to a child- 
hood’s home in China where a Chinese nurse sang her to sleep with 
Chinese lullabies. ‘‘ Orient Born’’ and ‘‘ The Home-made Flag ”’ 
give memories of those years—dating back to 1876, Centennial 
year—wheu the Fourth of July was appropriately celebrated in the 
home in China where the only American flag available was one 
made by the busy mother out of Chinese cloth. Two especially 
touching chapters, ‘‘A Daughter of the Gospel’’ and ‘‘ White 
Pants,’’ touch tpon the experiences when China was left behind 


and they started for another country ‘‘ where the yards had no 


walls which we could not see over, and the cities had no gates to 

be shut at night’’—a land she had always heard spoken of with 

affectionate yearning, but now that she was there she almost wished 

she were not—everyone asked her questions and looked at her as 

if she were a curiosity. A very real description of the heart of 

many of our children as mr" are transplanted from this land of 
their birth! 

A Chinese tale describes an ambitious scholar from a coun- 
try village who, after years spent in an effort to secure a degree 
under the old system of examinations, finds himself wholly unpre- 
pared for life or auy position of importance such as he had hoped 
for, under the new system of education. 

One lays the book aside with the feeling that while the sketches 
are true to life, we could wish there were less of the sober. grey 
hues ‘in their | “bar 


ELDER By Lity SANDFORD, Church Missionary Soctety, London. 


This is a short story of a Chinese child told in a fascinating 
manner for children. The writer’s knowledge of China is evidently 
drawn from the South, as in the story the bamboo is used for 
building purposes. The book appeals to three senses in the child, 


—the mysterious, the artistic, and the spiritual. The reader 


almost hears the rustling of the bamboos giving forth their messages 
to the longing ‘‘ Elder Brother.’’ ‘There is not only the story for 
the child ‘#0 read,’’ there is also something sa to do, "*—Pictures to 
be painted, texts to be selected, etc. — 
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The cover, too, is worthy of attention. The writer has followed 
the plan often used for popular toy books. The book is cut out in 
the shape of the little ‘‘ elder brother’’ carrying his small brother 
on his back. The author is to be congratulated on Producing a 
missionary booklet for children in so attractive a form. LM. 


THOUGHT FOR TSACHERS OF THE BIBLE. Fy DEAN ARMITAGE ROBINSON. 
Longmans, Green & Co. | 
Three lectures by this masterly hand, whose other books have 
wielded so great an influence. The subjects are: The Bible as 
a Whole, The Central Teachings of the New Testament, and The 
Christ of History. Each address bears the hallmark of the devout 
and cultured thinker, and has milk for children as well as meat for 
men. Will amply repay a careful study. 


WHo Pravep. Sy Henry W. Frost, China Intand Mission. 


A series of heart-to-heart talks concerning the praying ones of 
the Old Testament. It is not only a study of prayer, but also of 
men who have prayed, differing in type and aims, but the whole 
series is lit up with fresh thought, in chaste and vivid words, and 
the lessons are excellently adapted for the needs of this age. All 
who will read these carefully prepared studies will find succour and 
guidance and nourishment for the soul. It is written by the well 
known director of the C. I. M. interests in North America. 


Heroines AFRICA. By Constance E. Panwicx. London Mis- 
stonary 
Orr. By Cousins. London Missionary Society. 
net, 


- The former is a brief account of the lives of three missionaries’ 
wives, Mrs. Moffat, Mrs. Hinderer, and Mrs. Coillard, written 
specially for ‘‘ working girls.’’ Appropriate selections well put 
together, with a good flavour about them. 

The other is by one of the retired secretaries of the L. M. S., 
‘himself at one time a missionary, then editor and secretary of the 
L. M.S. The fascination of the wonderful work of God in Poly- 
nesia remains to this day, and this booklet will add interest to the 
information given, is not burdened with too many trivial details, 
and is crisp and occasionally thrilling. Even folks in a hurry can 
read these booklets at one brief sitting, but they will carry the 
memory with them for years. 


In PREPARATION. 


eae Truths Series 4 a 27 in number, being constructive Chris- 
tian messages. 
er, is Christ * by Rev. W. H. Griffith Thomas, D.D. Dr. 


J. Dar 
‘‘ Hand-book.on the Atonement’’ by G. E. Morgan. Dr. J. Darroch. 
Iilustrations for Chinese Preachers collected by H. N. facGregor. 
Etymology of the Chinese Character for Sin. Dr. J. Darroch. 
Broadus’ *‘ Commentary on Matthew "’ by Dr. C. W. Pruitt. 
“ Life of R. M. McCheyne” W. C. Burns) by Rev. Joshua Vale. 
Mandarin Concordance of the Old Testament. Dr. C. H. Fenn. 
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M.C. A. LIST. 


Life of Lincoln (in Chinese novel kstyl) by Y. K JWoo. 
aogeen Hindrances, by Pastor Marsh. 
w to deal with Temptation, by Dr R. E. Speer, 
Bible Studies, by H.T.Sell. 
The Teaching of Bible Classes, by E. F. See. 
Moral Muscle, by F. A. Atkins. 
The Mirage of Life, by W. “ Miller. 
_ The Culture of the Intellect, by J. S. Blackie. 
Morality and Religion, by F. aulsen,; Ph.D. 
What Shall a Young Man Read, by H. L., Zia. 
Prayer and Praise for a Student Gathering, by H. L. Zia. 
Studies on Moral Character. 
Service by the Student Association, by H. L. Zia. 


GLEANINGS FROM THEOLOGICAL MAGAZINES AND Lavema rons By G. G. 

WARREN. 

When I was last in England, one of many talks that I had 
with one of my closest college chums was on commentaries on the 
Hebrews. We had both of us read more or less carefully Westcott 
and Edwards, Davidson and Moulton, Bruce, and sundry 
magazine articles; but we both agreed that neither any, nor all of 
these writers had ‘given us a clear view of the epistle as a whole. 
We contrasted the work that Edwards had done on the First 
_ Corinthians and that Westcott had done on John’s Gospel and 
Epistles with that which they had done on Hebrews, and the con- 
trast was much to the disadvantage of the later works. We agreed 
that neither A. B. Davidson nor W. F. Moulton had done anything 
worthy of their great names on Hebrews. Over Bruce we differed: 
Dr. Bruce had become personally known to my friend and I was 
bidden to re-read as a book what I had read piecemeal as article 
after article had come out in the Axfositor. Still, even the glamour 
of a friendship which could be extolled as was that with Dr. Bruce, 

could not disguise the fact that my friend had gained no better a 
standpoint from which to view the epistle from Dr. Bruce than 
from his compeers. We both of us knew that something was 
wrong—neither could say what the something was. Two days ago I 
came across a book by the Rev. Alexander Nairne, B.D., on ‘‘ The 
Epistle of Priesthood’’ (T. and T. Clark, 8/6 net). Before I had 
finished the first chapter I had discovered the crux of the situation. 
‘‘Hebrews’’ is a word that is not used in the epistle itself to 
designate the readers; it is used in Acts vi. 1 to designate one 
class of Jewish believers from another. Under the influence of 
pry: vi. 1, I had unconsciously classed recipients of the epistle 

‘‘Hebrews’’ and contrasted them with ‘‘ Hellenists.’’ That is 
e case of fitting a round thing into a square hole. Mr. Nairne 
shows one the round hole into which the round thing fits exactly. 

It did not take me long to finish the book, nor to begin it a 
second time, and Iam enjoying the second reading much more than 
the first. Sundry shibboleths that appear in its pages had received 
@ wrong pronunciation by my Ephraimite mouth: The incessant 
use of ‘‘sacrament,’’ ‘‘trne sacramentalist,’’ ‘‘ thoroughly sacra- 
mental ’’—three out of the eight chapters of the introduction deal 


with ‘‘the Sacraniental Principle’ and ‘‘the Sacrament of the 
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Incarnation ;’’ references to the writer and readers of the epistle in 
some such terms as ‘‘a catholic thinker’’ or ‘‘ good churchmen,’’ 
etc., rubbed me the wrong way. One has been so accustomed to a 
sectarian usage or abuse, rather, of this phraseology which is quite 
all right in itself. The re-reading of Mr. Nairne’s work shows 
that it is quite un-sectarian as he applies it to the Epistle to the 
Hebrews. The work is in this particular respect a worthy succes- | 
sor to Dr. Bigg’s Commentary on the Epistles of Peter and Jude 
(International Critical Commentary), a work which Mr. Nairne 
thinks ‘‘ everyone knows.’’ | 
Dr. Bigg’s putting of the difference of atandoolint between 
Peter and Paul is excellent. He maxes one feel that it was rather 
a pity he was not standing by on the memorable occasion on which > 
the one apostle withstood the other to the face, for though Dr. Bigg 
allows that the exponent of ‘‘ high church’’ views did not take up 
such a good position as the ‘‘low church”’ champion did, he tells 
us a good many things that Peter might have said on his behalf, 
before he ‘‘stood condemned.’’ As one who is neither ‘‘ high 
church ’’ nor ‘‘ low church,’’ I could wish that Dr. Bigg had not 
confined the examples of Pauline and Petrine advocatés in modern 
days to members of the Anglican communion. But that is a tri- 
fling detail which any reader can easily adjust. The basal distinc- 
tion, once pointed out, tan never be contradicted or neglected. 
Mr. Nairne adds the writer of Hebrews to the Petrine, not to the 


Pauline, side. Neither Dr. Biggs nor Mr. Nairne admits any such 


division as would be demanded by the defunct Tubingen school ; 
they would abhor the setting of any early Christians in such oppos- 
ing camps as are to-day, unfortunately, occupied by Catholics and 
Protestants. As Mr. Nairne well puts it: ‘‘One saint leans in 
this direction, one in that, but each shares in the mind of the 
other. As a reader who leans in the other direction from Mr. 
Nairne I heartily recommend all who are like me to ‘‘ share in the 
mind’’ of those from whom we differ, in order that we may know 
wherein it is we differ, wherein we are one. 

I would much like to summarize the whole book, but limita- 
tions of space compel me to confine myself to the first chapter on 
‘¢ The Date and Purpose of the Epistle.”’ | 

The readers of the Epistle are pictured as ‘‘a group of schol- 
arly men like the author ;’’ not, however, as a church ‘‘ meeting 
at so and so’s house,’’ for that would imply a group of members of 
various classes. "These were ‘‘exclusive,’’ ‘‘aristocratic;’’ the 
class of men that needed a ‘‘ rebuke for not going to worship with 
their comrades in the faith (x. 25), the writer has also to bid them 
be dutiful towards their ecclesiastical superiors (xiii. 17).” ‘‘ The 
whole Epistle, last chapter and all, is accepted quite uaturally as 
an intimate letter, written at a particular time for a particular 
purpose in the style which would be most unaffected, within the 
exclusive circle of Hellenistic thinkers.’’ They were of Jewish 
blood—for the ideas on ‘‘ blood,’’ ‘‘ sacrifice’’ and other Jewish 
rites and ceremonies implied by the usage of the epistle as being as — 
well known to the readers as the writer make us ‘‘ feel that the 
author and his friends enjoyed these ideas by the intuition of 


ancestral training.” Yet “their Judaism cannot have been of the 
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ordinary, legal type. They were Hellenists, at least touched with 
philosophy.”’ | | 
However ‘‘scholastic,’’ ‘‘ aristocratic’? or ‘‘exclusive’’ we 
- may picture the writer and recipients of the epistle, we shall be 
_ hopelessly wrong if we imagine that the work is a mere scholastic 
essay. The writer is in ‘‘ deadly earnest.’’ He writes to friends 
_ who are, in his view, on the very brink of ruin. They are in 
danger of neglecting ‘‘so great salvation ;’’ how, indeed, can they 
escape if they do. Passage after passage bears irresistible testimony 
to the thought that the epistle was written at a time of extreme 
crisis. Hitherto resistance has not been unto blood, but now comes 
an appeal to ‘‘go forth unto Him, without the camp, bearing 
_ His reproach.’’ The ‘‘ background’’ that Mr. Nairne outlines, 
and which he demonstrates by detail dovetailed into detail as 
a suitable one for the crisis that could call forth such an epistle, 
runs thus: | 
‘The Jewish war with Rome was beginning. Appeal was 

_ being made to all Jews to band together in defence of Jerusalem and 
the ancient creed. That involved a Messianism which was contrary 
to the Christian Church, and Christian Jews could not consent to 
it. These ‘‘ philosophic liberals’? who had never thoroughly em- 
_ braced the Christian tradition were moved by the appeal. It was 
a call to active sacrifice for faith which would cut to the heart of 
such cloistered men. They had joined the ‘‘ reformed branch ’’ of 
their Church, and now they doubted whether there were anything 
_in that reformation which made so very much difference after all. 
Perhaps there were some things in the ‘‘ new synagogue’’ (x. 25) 
which they positively disliked. At any rate they were inclined to 
give it all up and make common cause with the patriots. . . . The 
letter is a call to them to make a decisive movement to come out. 
. . . In the conflict of honour [this friend] appealed to the simplest 
honour. ‘‘ You have sworn allegiance to Jesus as Christ, what- 
ever other claim is made you cannot break that promise.’’ In the 
wavering doubt as to whether the new faith was worth the breaking 
of the unity of the ancient Church, he called them to grasp that 
faith more whole-heartedly, and learn at last what it really was. 
‘‘ Our Lord Jesus Christ is more and has achieved more than you 
have thought possible. Think of Him as a priest, and I will make 
you understand.’’ And in the ruinous time that seemed like the 
threatened end of the world, he called them to take a bold step, to 
break with the past, and so to find a new, young, vigorous life 
beginning.’ 

| Much as I have gained from this background, I have gained 


still more from Mr. Nairne’s demonstration of the originality of the 


. thought of the Epistle. It is true that had I been asked for the 
reason for the total abandonment by the Christian Church of the 
whole ritual and service of the Jewish temple, I should instinctively 
have turned to Hebrews. But, somehow, I never before thought of 
the exceeding boldness of the writer, who in God’s Providence 
made the event appear not only reasonable but fitting and necessary. 
Mr. Nairne says ‘‘It goes far beyond anything that St. Paul had 
said about the law.’’ I cannot but-believe that had Paul lived to 
read the Epistle, he would heartily have accepted its position—but 
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that does not alter the fact that the position is stated in Hebrews 
much more radically than in any of Paul’s own letters. _ 

The hundred and thirty-odd pages that are given up to the 
‘‘ Exposition of the Epistle’’ are all too brief. I hardly know 
anything to compare to them. The Analysis reminds one of Dr. 
Campbell Morgan’s volumes, but the flashes of insight and of 
exegesis, the freshness of outlook and of general perspective are 
distinctly an approach to Dr. Hort. In the discursiveness of the 
chapters of the Introduction felicitous quotations from the best of 
writers abound, and show a mind similar to Dr. Cheyne at his best. 

Whenever new light breaks forth from God’s word, its useful- 
ness for personal devotion or for public instruction is multiplied a 
hundred fold. To-day there are men coming towards the Christian 
Church far more frequently than in earlier years to whom the old 
has an attractiveness that contrasts outwardly with many things in 
the new. More and more we are getting in contact with. Chinese 
who have been brought up in homes where ancestral rites have 
been clothed with dignity and reverence and associated with all 
that has been best in their family life; with men whose ‘‘ Confu- 
cianism’’ has been a real help to well-ordered and rightly respected 
lives; with men whose attraction to Christianity has been the 
somewhat superficial one of ‘‘ philosophic liberalism.’’ For them, 
or for ourselves, what better theme of meditation could be proposed 
than this inspired writer presented to his readers: ‘‘ Wherefore, 
holy brethren, partakers of a heavenly calling, consider the Apostle 
and High Priest of our Confession, Jesus’’? | 


Correspondence 


dred students studying after our 
method with the best results. 


For particulars please apply to 
PASTOR AND Mrs. KASTLER, 


LANGUAGE STUDY. 


To the Editor of 
CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR SiR: Will you please 
allow me to state through the 
RECORDER that we are prepared 
to take in two or three young 
missionaries for their study of 
the Chinese language ? Board 
and lodging will be given to 
them in the parsonage which is 
situated outside the concessions 
in a very quiet place, suitable 
for studies. The study of the 
Chinese written and spoken lan- 
guage will be conducted under 
a well-trained Chinese teacher 
under our personal superintend- 
ence, We have had over a bun- 


The German Parsonage, 
| Hankow. 
Hankow. | 
A QUESTION OF ETYMOLOGY. 
To the Editor of * 
THE CHINESE RECORDER.’ 
Dear Sir: For some time 
I have wondered whether the 
rendering 5E for the word 
which in English we translate 
** prophet ’’ is entirely satisfac- 
tory. 
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It is a commonplace of etymol- 
ogy that ‘‘ prophet’’ essentially 
means a forth-teller (vid. Oxford 
Eng. Dict.: also Grimm Thayer 
Greek Lexion in loc.): he is 
one through whom God speaks. 
Whilst foretelling was often not 
only a component but even an 
integral part of the messages of 
some prophets, yet the title of 
‘* prophet’’ is applied to certain 
speakers for God in the O. T. 
who do not seem to have made 
forecasts of coming events, ¢.g., 
Abraham—Cf. Gen. 20: 7, and 
the general use of the word in 
Ps. cv: 15. 

I would suggest that is 
nearer the original than _ 

There are further the Hebrew 
words rendered in E.R. V. by 

burden,’’ with ‘‘ oracle” iu 
margin. 

fR BF does not seem to convey 
the meaning of a weighty mes- 
sage the burden of delivering 
which rests on the prophet. It 
seems to me {i =f is the fitting 
phrase here. 

Of course would be the 
rendering in every case for pre- 
diction, foretelling, etc., z.¢., for 
the Hebrew original correspond- 
ing to these English equivalents. 


I am, Sir, 
. Yours truly, 
| 


A WARNING. 


To the Editor of 
‘‘ Tor CHINESE RECORDER.’’ 


DEAR Sirk: My attention has 
been drawn to an article on the 
term question on page 4 of Hal- 
lock’s Almanac for 1915. It is 
an attack on the use of the term 
Shang Ti and contains such 
statements as ‘‘ Shan "ba is a 


god” CE and 


‘‘ there is no difference between 
using this term and worshipping 


the Devil ” Lt 


RARRR. 


This almanac, it is claimed, 
has a circulation of over one 
million copies, and I wish to 
direct the attention of all those 
missionaries who use the term 
Shang Ti to what they may 


inadvertently be circulating. I 


think also the directors of the 
Bible societies should pay atten- 
tion to this for wherever it goes 


it tends to render absurd the 


invaluable work they are doing. 
The almanac contains other arti- 
cles in which the term Shang Ti 
is used, and one cannot under- 
stand how the article was accepted 
and inserted. 

I do not object to any one 


holding the views advocated 


stating them, even in a publica- 
tion that states quite opposite 
views, if it be clearly understood 
that it is a matter of controversy 
and all sides get a fair hearing, 
but in an almanac like this there 
is a quasi authority attaching to 
all the articles, and any mission- 
ary uses the almanac as contain- 
ing the generally accepted and 
well understood Christian truths, 
but the publication of this article 
introduces a contradiction of the 
sacred Scriptures as they are 
circulated, as well of an immense 
amount of Christian literature. 
It was a Chinese Christian 


scholar who pointed it out to me, 


and I may say I felt intensely 
ashamed at the mischievous stu- 
pidity that had brought about 
the publication of this article. 


Yours sincerely, 


ARTHUR SOWERBY. 
Peking. | 


[The article referred to is an 


advertisement paid for in the 
regular way.—Ep. ] 
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Missionary News 


“‘ Blessed are the Peacemakers.” 


The South China coast is 
densely populated and weakly 
governed. The people are tramp- 
ing upon each others’ toes, and 
of course there are objections. 
Clan fights are common; some- 
times lasting for months, even 
years. Christianity alone furn- 
ishes the solution of the peace 
problem, whether for neighbor- 
hood or nation, country or con- 
tinent. The accompanying pho- 
tograph shows a group of Chinese 
village Christians who were at 
war not long ago. The pastor 
tells the simple story in the letter 
that follows: 


‘‘ Last spring the two clans of Na 
and Geo in the village of Gua-ong 
began fighting each other on account 
of some thieving. They went to court 
also. They waylaid each other on 
the road and captured members of 
the other clan and beat them. They 
destroyed each other’s fruit trees and 
rice fields. They would listen to no 
counsel for peace. As I was the 
preacher, I sought to bring about 
peace. Strange enough, they listened 
to me and both sides tore down their 


little fortifications and became friends. 


When they were quieted, I told them 
the meaning of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, so that such evil hatred would 
not spring up again. Over a dozen 
families of the Na clan joined the 
church, vowing to be followers of the 
Christ, and to obey the rules of the 
church, forsaking heathen customs 
and evil. They bought over three 
hundred copies of New and Old Testa- 
ments and hymn-books. Afterwards 
there were about fifteen from the Geo 
clan who came to join the church and 
they all bought books. They are ve 
faithful in their attendance and their 
giving. These people, who formerly 
were enemies, now kneel together 
side by side in one place of worship. 
It is hopeful to sée the church crowded 
at every service and people porin 
over the Probationer’s Guides an 
their Bibles. Our greatest lack is a 


church building. Our eeeont place 
of worship is a Chinese house loaned 
tous by achurch member. I earnest] 
hope that some of our Western fri 
may remember our need for a church. 
Also that we may have a ten-fold 


ingathering for the Master.”’ 


The estimated fifty-two million 
dollars worse than wasted in one 
day of this terrible war would 
build enough churches to accom- 
modate every community in this 
Fukien province with its twenty- 
three million people. America | 
is the one great nation not seri- 
ously suffering from the war 
waste. Shall we not show appre- | 
ciation of our blessing ‘‘ lest we 
forget’’? 


BREWSTER. 


Of Interest to Doctors. 


Having heard that, in conse-— 
quence of the war in Europe, 
the work of some Missions may 
have to be suspended temporari- 
ly, we should like to call the 
attention of such Missions to an 
advertisement in the present 
number of the RECORDER. The 
foreign physician in charge of 
the hospital at Yochow city, 
Hunan, is going home on fur- 
lough this spring. We therefore 
gladly indicate the need for the 
services of some medical mission- 
ary whose work may have to be 
discontinued for a season. 

Our correspondent writes: “We 
have a men’s hospital of fifty 
beds constantly filled, and a 
graduate native physician to 
assist. The reader would confer 
a great favor upon us by calling | 
the attention of any possible 
helper to this advertisement.”’ 
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THE REUNITED CLANS OF NA AND GEO, 


: | 3 See article in Missionary News on “ Blessed are the Peacemakers,” 
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The Forward Evangelistic 
Movement. 


‘The Special Committee on the 
Forward Evangelistic Movement, 
appointed by the China Con- 
tinuation Committee, met in the 
offices of the Continuation Com- 
mittee in Shanghai on January 
12-18, 1915. The first two days 
were spent in carefully review- 


ing the special evangelistic work. 


of the past year, with which the 
committee members were ac- 
quainted. This included not 
only the meetings addressed by 
Mr. Eddy, but also special work 
done in several other places by 
other men. The other four days 
were given to a study of the les- 
sons to be drawn from this recent 
experience,:and to the prepara- 
tion of a tentative draft of the 
report to be presented to the 
Continuation Committee at its 
meeting in May. This report 
will include the program of this 
special committee’s activities 
during the ensuing year. The 
information received by this 
special committee all testifies to 
the extraordinary opportunities 
for forward evangelistic work 
' now existing in almost every 
part of the country; and these 
opportunities strongly demand 


the co-operation of all Chris- 


tian forces in strengthening 
the spiritual life of the Church 
and in increasing the effective- 
ness of its trained workers. The 
meeting of the committee was 
well attended, only the members 
from Hankow and West China 
being absent. 
Dr. Wherry’s Jubilee. 


The Rev. John Wherry, D.D., 
who arrived in China in 1864, 
celebrated his jubilee on No- 
vember 17th of this year. Dr. 
_Wherry has had a distinguished 
career. He was a tutor in Prince- 


- ton University before he came 


to China. On November 17th, 
1864, he arrived in Shanghai, 
where he spent six years in 
language study and preaching, 
also devoting two years of this 
period to the management of the 


Presbyterian Mission Press. Be- | 


cause of health considerations, Dr. 
Wherry was transferred to North 
China. During the absence of 
Dr. Calvin Mateer, he was pres- 


ident of the Tengchoufu College 


for two years. 

In 1890, Dr. Wherry was 
elected as a member of the Wenli 
Bible Translation Committee, 
serving on this committee for 
twenty-four years, and being the 


present chairman. To the pros- 


ecution of this important work, 
he has contributed his exact and 
comprehensive scholarship and 
his excellent literary taste. Dr. 
Wherry was also largely instru- 
mental in organizing the North 
China Tract Society. For many 
years, he was a member of a 
committee of four who prepared 


the Sunday School lessons. - In 


all these years, chapel preaching 
has formed no small part of his 
labors. . 

It is an inspiration to have 
among us a man seventy-eight 
years old, who has been in China 
fifty years and who is still young 
in heart and fresh in mind, 
indeed young enough in years to 
be doing efficiently the work of a 
strong man. Dr. Wherry is one 


of a remarkable group of young | 


old men in Peking :—Dr. W. A. 
P. Martin, Dr. John Wherry, Dr. 
Chauncey Goodrich, Dr. H. H. 
Lowry,-——who ever thinks of these 
men asold? And yet these four 
men, if we write their years of 
distinguished labor in China, 
span the far separated shores of 


two hundred and fifteen years. .— 
_ Dr. Wherry is not only a 
doctor of learning, both Western 
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and Chinese, before which one 
rightly stands in profound ad- 
miration, but he also has a keen 


and beautiful sympathy with all) 


persons, and an interest in all 
vital and progressive issues, as 
broad as itis wholesome. There 
is no line of cleavage between 
this man of seventy-eight years 
and the men who are his juniors 
by halfa century. These quali- 
ties, together with his spiritual 
vitality, entitle him to a high 
place among the mighty men of 
the West who, in the name of 
Christ, have given themselves to 
China. We chronicle the acts 


of this apostle with a sense of 


triumph. 


Call for the Observance of the 
Universal Day of Prayer for 
Students. 


Never in the history of univer- 
sities and colleges has there been 
such need for united intercession 
on the part of the Christian stu- 
dents and of all other Christians 
who r ize the boundless 
spiritual possibilities of these 
centres of learning, as in this 
fateful moment in the life of the 


world. With a deeper sense of 


responsibility than ever, there- 
fore, the officers of the World’s 


Student Christian Federation call . 


upon Christians of every name 
and of every nation, particularly 


upon those who are members of 


universities, colleges, and higher 
schools, to observe Sunday, 
February 28th, 1915, as a 
Universal Day of Prayer for 
Students. 

As we contemplate the over- 
whelming catastrophe which has 
come upon the world, the serious 
consequences of which are al- 
ready being felt in every country, 
it becomes increasingly clear that 
nothing less than the overruling 
and the irresistible working of 
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the Living God and the marked 
manifestation of His love and 
power in answer to prayer can 
bring true peace and harmony 
among the people. Intercession 
is essential also that Christ’s 
followers may be prepared to 
bear the far heavier burdens of 
responsibility and to meet the far 
greater opportunities for service 
which are coming to them as a 
result of the present upheaval. 
Old things are passing away ; all 
things may become new. a 
In the vast and transcendently 
important work of repair and 
reconstruction the Christian Stu- 
dent Movements of the world, 
with their branches in 2,500 
different universities and colleges 
in over forty nations (including 
all the nations now at war) and 
their combined membership of 
over 155,000 students and pro- 
fessors, are destined to have a 
This is because 
their ranks embrace so largely 
the coming leaders of the most 
vital, the most potent, the most 
hopeful. forces—the Christian 
forces—of all the countries and 
of all the races. What can be 
more important for the Kingdom 
of God in the coming age than — 
that the work of Christ be 
carried forward with wisdom, 
unselfish devotion, and consum- 
ing zeal among those who more 
than any others are to guide 
Christian thought and action in 
each nation. It would be dif- 
ficult also to overstate the value 
of this world-wide federation of — 
Christian students as a unifying 
force at a time of unparalleled 
strain and strife. How much 
hinges on the preservation of its 
solidarity ! Only the prayer of 
our Lord ‘‘ that they all may be 
one’’ can ensure this wonder 
work. 

Even in the midst of the pres- 
ent struggle the student field 
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_ presents an absolutely unique 
- opportunity for fixing attention 
upon Christ. This is true not 
- only of the depleted numbers in 
the belligerent countries but also 
of the bodies of students in all 
neutral nations. Never have the 
students of the entire world 
manifested such a serious interest 
in religion as they do to-day. 
Never have their minds been oc- 
cupied with so many unanswered 


questions—questions involving 


issues of life and death. Never 
have they been more willing to 
respond to religious reality. 
Never, therefore, has there been 
such a time to exalt in all these 
centres of light and privilege and 
leadership, Jesus Christ the 
Lord, Who only can meet all the 
needs of the human heart and of 
the human race. At a time 
when the foundations are heav- 
ing and everything seems to be 
slipping, it is supremely im- 


central and abiding fact— 
-** Jesus Christ, the same yester- 
day, to-day, and forever.’’ . 

On behalf of the General Com- 


mittee of the World’s Student 


Christian Federation, 
Karl, Friss, Chairman, 


Joun R. Morr, General 
Secretary. 


OBJECTS FOR INTERCESSION. 


— Let us P ee that in every country 
special efforts may be put forth to 
_ improve the present wonderful oppor- 
tunity—the like of which has never 
been known—to set before students 
the claims of Jesus Christ. 

That the officers and other workers 
of the Student Movements in the 
countries now at war, at this time 
when so many of their colleagues and 
members are at the front, may be 
given special wisdom and power to 
meet added responsibilities. 

That the members of the various 
Movements who are now in the dif- 
ferent armies may a right 
relation to God and be centres of 
influence for Christ, 


That the members of the Move- 
ments in all the nentral countries 
ars seek to enter into fellowship 
with the sufferings of Christ, and to be 
of any help in their power—by inter- 
cession, by penitence, by sacrifice, by 
bearing increased burdens, by uphold- 
ing the ideals of the Federation, by 
being true mediators and peace 
makers—to their brothers in the 
lands at war. | 

That the bonds which unite all who 
are in Christ in the World’s Student 
Christian Federation may continue 
unbroken, so that when the war is 
over they may be in a position to 
carry forward the common work. 
That the one All-Wise and Holy 


God may grant us just and durable 


e, and that He may so order and 
ispose the issues of this war as to 
transcend the evil with good and 
unite the nations of the world in a 
firmer fellowship for the welfare of 
mankind. 

That among all peoples an increas- 
ing number of earnest souls may meet 
face to face with God, to fulfill per- 
sistently the exacting conditions of 
effective prayer, and that so their 
daring faith may prevent otherwise 
devastating failure aud bring - the 


portant to hold before men the | transforming Gospel to all nations. © 


East China Educational Union. 


We have been asked to pass 
on the following information :— 

The Executive Committee au- 
thorized me to call the annual 
meeting of the East China Edu- 
cational Union on February 11th 
at 9 a.m. at the home of Rev. 
A. P. Parker, Quinsan Road, 
Shanghai. | 

The program will be as fol- 


lows: 2 


Election of Officers and Committees. 

Report of the Committee on Super- 
vision of Day Schools, Dr. Proctor. 

Report of the Committee on Normal 
Training, Mr. Bullock. 

Report of the Committee on Teach- 
ers’ Institutes, by the Committee on 
Supervision of Day Schools. 

Report of the Committee on Uni- 
form Examinations, | 

Report of the Executive Committee 
on the Curriculum, then general dis- 
cussion and criticism of the Standard 


‘Curriculum. 


Other Business, 
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We very mttch hope that the 
members of the Educational 
Union will themselves send criti- 
cisms on the Standard Curricu- 
lum at once to the secretary and 
that they will also especially 
endeavor to get all who are 
responsible for the conduct of 
primary and higher primary 
schools in their Mission to send 
such criticisms to the secretary. 
Extra copies of the curriculum 
may besecured at any time from 


the secretary. | 
F. J. WHITE, 
Secretary. 
Report of the Annual Meeting of 
the West China Christian 
Educational Union. 


The seventh Annual Meeting 

of the West China Christian 
Educational Union was held at 
Chungking, October 19th to 24th, 
Ig! 
There was a fairly good attend- 
ance of educationalists, Chinese 
and foreigu, from the surround- 
ing districts. 


The Union, as originally in- 


stituted, had before it two great 


aims :— 

a. ‘To promote the unification and 
centralization of all Christian primary 
and secondary educational institutions 
for boys and girls, and to foster the 
development of a thoroughly efficient 
education, throughout West China, 
under Christian auspices. 

4. To promote the organization of a 
Union. Christian University, and to 
further its interests.”’ 


Three separate bodies were 
originally planned to further 


these aims, viz.:—the Committee. 


on Primary and Secondary Edu- 
cation; a temporary Board of 
Management of the University ; 
and a Board of Education, con- 
sisting of both the afore-men- 
tioned divisions. 

Now, the temporary Board of 
Management has ‘‘evolved into’’ 
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the Senate of the University, 
which, in turn, fosters an insti- 
tution fast approaching perfec- 
tion in organization and stature. 

The first two days of the 
meeting were given up to Con- 
vention, the opening address 
being given by Rev. J. Beech, 
D.D., President of the Univer- 
sity, who was then on his way to 
America, in the furtherance of 
his duties as President. He 
gave us a ringing message on 
the ‘‘ Function and Program of 
Christian Education in China.’’ 

Just recently Dr. Beech has re- 
ceived subscriptions of $3,000.00 
each, from the two highest off- 
cials of the province, toward the 
work of the Union University ; 
this he views as an expression 
of their approval of the whole 
Christian propaganda ; but it was 
won by the Christian schools. 

Other addresses and discus- 
sions followed, all of which were 
helpful in the highest degree. 
The Board of Education met on 
the third day, and this was fol- 
lowed by sessions of the Commit- 
tee on Primary and Secondary 
Education, another session of the 
Board being held on the closing 
day to deal with the Sodings of 
the committee. 

The course of study, as pre- 
pared by the executive during 
the year, was endorsed by the 
committee in practically every 
detail. A great amount of work 
has been spent upon this course 
for the three grades, junior, 
senior, and middle school, and 
we believe that we now have a 
course that about meets the needs 
of the present. | 

The report of the general 
secretary of the Union, Rev. 
EK. W. Wallace, M.A., was lis- 
tened to with great interest. Mr. 
Wallace divided his report un- 
der three main heads :—change, © 
expansion, and consolidation. 


| 
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Great changes had been made in 
the curriculum, in order to ade- 
quately meet the changes taking 
place in the government schools, 
and the country generally. For 
instance, at the present time 
only teachers with normal train- 
ing may be engaged in govern- 
ment registered schools. We 
have barely begun to train our 
teachers. As a Union we had, 
however, replaced the Classics 
upon the curriculum, previous to 
the government proclamation to 
that effect. As the curriculum 
now stands, it is practically com- 
plete. Any minor improvements 
will now be made gradually, and 
not by any further marked or 
radical changes. Each school is 
free to change the order of the 
subjects on the course. 

The work of the Union is 
steadily expanding. This year 
the number of schools registered 
has doubled. The following table 
will best show this advance. 

Increase. 
upils 

The secretary also mentioned 
four very ‘pressing problems 
before us to-day :— 


rt. A more close co-ordination of the 
elements that form the membership 


of the Union. The problem is totry . 


and make every teacher, foreign and 
Chinese, an integral part of the Union. 
Several resolutions were passed with 
this in view. 

-@, The urgent need of a Chinese 
secretary. 

3. A larger budget. 

4. A more adequate program of 
teacher training, 


The reports of the Normal 
Schools recently opened at Cheng- 
tu, in connexion with the Uni- 
versity, were very encouraging, 
though the beginnings are small. 
In the Boys’ Normal School, the 
third section only had been 
opened, with an attendance of 


six. This section admits grad- 
uates of the senior primary, and 
the fee charged, is Sze. $10.00 
per year. Thecourse includes:— 
Teaching Methods and Practice 
Teaching ; Administration; Psy- 
chology and Child Study; School 
and Hygiene. 

The first and second sections, 
which will open this autumn, 
are for middle school graduates, 
with a fee of $15.00. Students 
sent by missionaries, or Mis- 
sions, are taken at half price. 
It is very important that the best 
men should now be sent up by 
the Missions for training. 

The Girls’ Normal School 

also opened this autumn, with 
ten students registered and six 
more to enter in January next. 
The fees, including board, are 
$35.00 per year. A one year 
course has been prepared, but 
the full course will require two 
years. 
A committee was appointed to 
approach the Government with 
a view to getting the Govern- 
ment Seal on all Union diplo- 
mas. 

These diplomas are becoming 
of more importance every year, 
as the Chinese realize that the 
examinations of the Union are 
standardizing the education of 
the province. The scholar of 
the country school will be on an 
equal footing with his brother 
from the large city school, be- 
cause of the Union examina- 
tions and diplomas. 

The importance of school 


work for Christianity was clear- 
ly brought out in all the ses- 


sions. The work of the Chris- 
tian Church awaits the fruits 
and leadership of the Christian 
schools. But the schools await 


trained teachers, and this need, 


among others, -the Union will 
helpus fill. It is the very fonnda- 
tion of the University, and will 
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increasingly be appreciated, as 
time goes on, by the Missions of 
West China. 


Hangchow Mission Jubilee, 


The Jubilee of Protestant Mis- 
sions in Hangchow was held 
December 24-27, 1914, by the 
five Missions working there,— 
namely, C. M.S., American Pres- 
byterian (North), C. I: M., 


_ American Presbyterian (South), 


and American Baptist (the order 
being that of their opening work 
in the city). 

Strictly speaking it was the 
Jubilee of the C. M. S. only; the 
Rev. G. E. Moule, afterwards 
Bishop, having taken a house 
and begun work in Hangchow 
in November 1864, the first Prot- 
estant missionary to take up 
residence in an inland city of 
China. His coming, as he has 


_ more than once put on record, 


was under remarkable circum- 
stances; a good account of it is 
in the CHINESE RECORDER for 
January, 1904, and another in 
his ‘ Retrospect of Sixty Years’ 
which may be had at the Pres- 
byterian Press, Shanghai. He 
was at that time stationed at 
Ningpo, surrounded by difficul- 
ties owing to lack of workers 


and the chaos left by the Tai- 


piug Rebels, when suddenly two 
earnest evangelists, Miao and 
John Shen, came and urged that 
work should be begun at Hang- 
chow. ‘‘Strike while the iron 
is hot,’’ they said, ‘‘the place 
has been sacked by the rebels; 
the people are humble and will 
listen.’’ At first he absolutely 
refused, but eventually, finding 
that no other Mission would go, 


consented to reconnoitre with 


John Shen. Thus the Hangchow 
Mission started. A very few 
months later came Green of the 
Northern Presbyterians and with 


him came Chang Ning-k‘ue 
(still living); in 1866 came Hud- 
son Taylor, and in 1867 Insle of 
the Southern Presbyterians, soon. 


_ followed by the saintly and de- 


voted J. L. Stuart, who only 
went to his rest last year, and 
finally, in 1888, the American 
Baptists. So much by way of 

The Jubilee opened with a 
large united gathering on the 
afternoon of the 24th. The vet- 
eran Pastor Chang Ning-k‘uei 
was to have given the history of 
the fifty years, but was prevented 
by illness from attending. How- 
ever, he supplied valuable in- 
formation which others utilized. 
Pastor Jen of the C. I. M. took 
the chair, the Rev. J. H. Judson 
(senior missionary in Hangchow, 
except Mrs. J. L. Stuart), and 
the Rev. Henry Moule (son of 
Bishop George Moule) spoke on 
Thanksgiving ; the former made 
beautiful allusion to Bishop 
Moule, his helper John Shen, Mr. 
Green, and old Pastor Chang; — 
the latter, taking as a text 
‘‘ Thanks be unto God for his 
unspeakable Gift,’’ called atten- 
tian to the way in which the 
Holy Spirit all down the cen- 
turies has longed that Hangchow > 
should possess the ‘Gift.’ The 
Saviour’s Name was known in 
Hangchow in the thirteenth cen- 
tury when Marco Polo came, 
more clearly in the seventeenth, 
but most of all during the last 
fifty years. ‘‘Do we,’’ said 
the speaker, ‘‘each possess and 
prize the ‘Gift:’ should we 
not, in overwhelming gratitude, 
take this of resolv- 
ing that, by God’s help, we 
will so live and preach that not 
a dweller in Hangchow shall be 


without It,—without 


The Rev. H. D. Yu followed 
with an interesting account of 
the C. M. S. Hangchow Mission, 


4 
> 
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the Rev. P. S. Chang did the 
same for the Northern Presby- 
terians, the Rev. Herbert Tay- 
lor, son of the great Hudson 
Taylor, was happily able to be 

4 sent and speak for the C. I. 
_ M., Pastor Ch‘eng spoke for the 
Southern Presbyterians, and the 
Rev. W. S..Sweet for the Bap- 
tists. Dr. Main in a few bright 
words urged the buying of land 
and building a big union church 
as a permanent memorial of the 
Jubilee. 

The meeting on Christmas 
afternoon was more of the nature 
of a ‘social’ or concert. The 
Presbyterian pastor, C. T. Sang, 
made a first-rate chairman and 


all went capitally. The Gov- 


ernor’s band was present and 
opened the proceedings, and 
other music, vocal and instru- 
mental, followed, in which mis- 
sionaries, students, little chil- 
dren, and others took part. Dr. 
Main was the chief speaker (his 
subject the same as yesterday, 
and the amusement he caused 
- great), Mr. Wen, the Commis- 
sioner of Foreign Affairs, read a 
congratulatory address from the 
‘Governor, and Pastor Yu an- 
other from the Bishop. A set 
of tableaux, ‘‘Christmas in 
Many Lands,’’ well got up by 
Miss Chou of the hospital, closed 
very enjoyable meeting. 

On Sunday morning, 27th, 
_each Mission held its own thanks- 
‘giving service. That in the C. 
M.S. Church was crowded and 
hearty. Hight clergy took part. 


The Rev. L. P. Ni gave a very 


able account of the history of 
the C. M. S. Mission, the Rev. 
Henry Moule followed with a 
sermon on ‘‘ The Master is come 
and calleth for thee’’—the spe- 
cial ‘call’ of Christmas and the 
Jubilee, and Dr. Main again 
urged the buying of land and 
erecting a big union building. 
The final great united meeting 
of the Jubilee was on Sunday 
afternoon. The Rev. G. W. 


Coultas was in the chair, and 


the subject was Prayer. The 
address of the day and indeed of 
the whole Jubilee was given by 
Dr. J. C. Garritt, who had come 
from Nanking for the occasion. 
He referred to Confucius’ famous 
account of his own gradual prog- 
ress and especially to his words 
‘fat fifty I knew the will of 
Heaven.’’ We, too, as the united 
Hangchow Mission, had reached 


the age of fifty, and might weil 


review our progress. Did we 
know God’s Will? And did 
we intend to do it? Were we, 


for instance, filled with the Holy 
Spirit? The whole was most 


solemn and inspifing, and will 
never be forgotten by any who 
heard it. he chairman an- 
nounced special subjects of 

ayer, and asked several mem- 
s of the different Missions to 
lead. 
So ended a most memorable 
series of Jubilee meetings, which 


God, we doubt not, will use for 


his own Glofy. 
H. 
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BIRTHS. 


At’ Wenchow, November 3rd, to Mr, 
and Mrs. G. H. Srviiux, C. I. M., 
a daughter (Edith Rachel Merritt). 


At Shanghai, cases, 4th, to Mr, 
and Mrs. W. I. Lacy, M. E. M.,a 
son (William Farnsworth). 

Art Weihweifu, December -5th, to 
Rev. and Mrs. H. P. SHORTLEY- 
LUTTRELL, C. P. M., a son (Ken- 
neth Cyril). 

At Shanghai, December 25th, to Mr. 
and Mrs. B. Pettus, Y. M. 
C. A., ason (Paul Gordon). 


At Yochow City, December 26th, to 
Rev. and Mrs. E. A. BECK, Ref. 
Church in U.S., a son (James Ed- 
win). 

At Tsinanfu, January 9th, to Mr, and 
and Mrs. C. A. HeRscHi.kB, Y. M. 
C. A., a son (Charles Wilson). 


AT Fengchen, January 11th, to Mr. 
and Mrs, K. R. J. Hut, C. I, M., 


twin daughters (Agnes Eufemia 


and Inez Elisabet). 

AT poner January 18th, to Mr. and 
Mrs. J. H. GELDART, Y. M. C. As 
a son. | 


‘MARRIAGES, 


AT December 8th, Rev. 
R. BROowN to Miss CLELLA 
MCDONNELL, both M. E. M. 

AT Tzechow, December 16th, Dr. T. 
CHEsTorRA SNypER, M. E. M., 
to Prof. PHILIP HOFFMAN, Provin- 
cial College, Chengtu. 

At Hankow, December 25th, Rev, 
WILLIAM G. Davis to Miss a 
A, SHEPARD, both C. and M. A., 
Wacnaag. | 

DEATHs. 

AT Piyanghsien, December Sth, 
KATHERINE PAULINE, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. Wm. H. OWACKE, 
aged 2 years and 2 months, from 
dysentery. 

At Bidborough, England, December 
12th, KATHLEEN TRNNANT SLOAN, 
aged 17 and a half years. 

At Hangchow, January toth, RONALD 
SvVLVEsSTER J. WARREN, aged 13 
years, from peritonitis. 

At Fengchen, January 15th, Mr. EK, 
R. J. C. I. M., from fever. 


ARRIVALS. 


December 7th, Rev. and Mrs. R. qT. 
SCHAEFER, M., Miss CraRA 
CuspMAn, M. E. M, "(ret.), Misses 
FPRANTZ, 
Hontr, SeARCH, DANE, 
WATER, and Cagis, M. E. 


December 22nd, Rev. E. H. CAtp- 
WELL and wife, Cc. M. S. (ret.), Mr. 
A. H. Wrikinson, C. M. S., Rev. 
T. C. IBBOTSON and wife, ea M: Ss. 

ret.), Miss L. How1k, U. F. C. of 

t. (ret.). 

December 30th, Rev. W. J. Daum- 
MOND, A. P. M. (ret.), Ret: and 
HowAarpD VAN yck, C. and M. A. 
(ret.). 

January ath, Mrs. A. M. DEANE, 


Friends Mission (ret.), Miss A. M. 


Les, Friends Mission, Mr. and Mrs. 
A. H&RMANN and two children, 
Misses N. MARCHBANE and 
and Mrs. F. E. Tacsor, 
C. I, M. (ret.). 

‘January sth, Mr. A. J. MACFar- 
LANE and wife, L. M. S., Mr. and 
Mrs. ARTHOR TAYLOR and two chil- 
dren, and Miss H. Awntss (ret.), 
and Misses S. EH. SCHAEFER, A. M. 
TAyviLoR, A. A. CHRISTEN- 
SEN, and A. C. C, I. M. 

January 6th, Mr. Frerp, A. P.M. 
(ret.), Rev. and Mrs. H. W. Wortey, | 
E. M., Miss DexTeR, Miss RIEBE, 
and Rev. J. M. B. Ginn, A.C. M. 


January 13th, Miss M. A. Posky, 
Independent (ret.), Miss Gorpon, 
Independent, 


DEPARTURES, 
December 6th, Rev. and Mrs, W.A. 
and family, and Rev..and Mrs, 
BkEcH and family. All M. 
December 23rd, Mr. end Mrs, A. 
STALHAMMER, C. I. M 
_ December 28th, Mr. T.G. WILLETT, 
Cc. I. M. 
anuary 1st, Miss E. J. Low: and 
L. E. RIDGELY, and Miss M, C, 
January 6th, Dr. and Mrs, C. H. 
OLtver and child (Ch. of Eng. Mis.). 


January 14th, Mr. and Mrs. H. J. 
ALTY and child, and Miss. D. M. 


od I. M. 
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